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\ 17 y E have little doubt that what is really the most 
important news of the week is the confir- 
mation of the reports which have been 
current for some time past as to the illness of M. Lenin. 
It appears unlikely that even if he recovers he will 
ever again be able to resume his work as the ruler of 
Russia. It is a curious and ironic fact that the dis- 
appearance of this great communist expropriator will 
deal a heavy blow at the prospects of re-establishing 
the economic credit of Russia. Yet, undoubtedly that 
is so. The world may hate Lenin, but it knows him. 
He has been in power now for longer than any other 
man in Europe except Mr. Lloyd George, and he has 
always been master in his own house. Some of the 
closest and most competent observers of the Bolshevik 
regime believe that without him it would have lasted 
only for a few weeks or months instead of for nearly 
five years. Now that he is gone, no one knows what 
will happen; and Western financiers and investors 
will certainly be much less inclined to risk any of their 
money in Russia than they were only a few weeks ago. 
It is an unfortunate set-back to the prospects of peace 
and economic reconstruction in Eastern Europe, and 
with the Hague Conference just opening it has occurred 
at a particularly unfortunate moment. 
* * * 

The complete agreement which has been reached this 
week between the British and Irish Governments upon 
the terms of the Free State Constitution is the most 
Solidly satisfactory event that has occurred in con- 
nection with Anglo-Irish relations since last December. 
In some respects it is more important even than the 
signature of the Treaty itself. The Treaty was a clear 
and simple piece of writing, but it was not elaborate 
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enough to exclude the possibility of conflicting inter- 
pretations even on certain vital issues, and during the 
past six months there have been serious grounds for 
fearing that the production of the Constitution as 
drafted in Dublin might lead to a new and possibly an 
almost insoluble deadlock. That fear is now removed. 
The first draft, composed, no doubt, largely with a 
view to meeting the inevitable criticisms of Mr. de 
Valera, was not acceptable. But it was not published, 
its revision has taken less time than was expected, and 
the full text is now agreed. That does not mean that 
the Irish problem, or even the problem of Southern 
Ireland alone, is yet finally settled; but it does mean 
that there is no longer any possibility of misunderstand- 
ing regarding the terms of the settlement, as between 
the British Government on the one side and the Pro- 
visional Government on the other. The British offer 
is now perfectly definite and complete; the leaders of 
the Treaty Party in Ireland have accepted it; nothing 
remains save for the Irish people to endorse that accept- 
ance by their votes. Mr. Churchill is much to be con- 
gratulated upon the manner in which he has handled 
the whole business. 
* * * 


There has been another currency collapse in Austria. 
The exchange value of the krone, which was tenpence 
before the war, tumbled down a few days ago to over 
100,000 to the £1. The credit of £2,500,000 advanced 
by the British Government a little while back is now 
apparently exhausted, and the larger sums expected 
from America and other foreign States are still in the 
air. One result of the crisis has been to turn Austrian 
eyes again towards Germany. Dr. Bauer, one of the 
Socialist leaders, proposes a currency union between 
the two countries; the German Government should 
found a note-issuing bank in Vienna, with a capital 
of eight milliards of marks, and stabilise the krone by 
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undertaking to exchange Austrian notes against marks 
at a fixed rate, besides granting a large credit to cover 
Austria’s immediate deficit. The German view of 
this plan seems doubtful; but there is no doubt at all 
about the French view. France will have no union 
between Germany and Austria, whether by the front 
door or the back, and the French Government, alarmed 
by the present situation, is hurrying its promised advance 
of fifty-five million francs. For the moment the 
Austrian Chancellor has got a breathing space by coming 
to an arrangement with the chief Vienna banks. These 
banks will provide the gold basis necessary for a new 
note issue, without any devaluation of the notes in 
circulation, on two conditions—first, that the Govern- 
ment shall balance its budget and, secondly, that it 
shall continue its weary work of struggling for foreign 
credits. We do not suppose for an instant that the 
first condition can be fulfilled ; the predecessor of the 
present Government attempted large reforms last winter 
with the most meagre success. The problem of Austria 
remains, as it has always been, a problem which must 
be solved with foreign help. And foreign help does not 
mean international charity, but dealing with Austria on 
a commonsense business basis. 
. * * 


It will be remembered that when, towards the end 
of last year, the Government of India struck at the 
Non-co-operation movement, they put some of the 
lesser leaders out of the way before grappling with 
Mr. Gandhi. The shorter of the terms of imprisonment 
then imposed are being worked out, and at least one 
of Mr. Gandhi's chief lieutenants is now active again. 
Pundit Motilal Nehru, of Allahabad, just released from 
prison, submitted a motion for the resumption of the 
aggressive policy to the National Congress Committee, 
meeting at Lucknow a few days ago. The national 
leaders, he said, suspended the policy last year, but 
the Government had met them only with intensified 
repression ; now, there was nothing for it but a resort 
to complete civil disobedience. The Congress Com- 
mittee, however, accepted the compromise lead of 
Mr. Malaviya, whose resolution urged a renewed effort 
to carry out the Khaddar (homespun cloth) crusade 
and the rest of the social policy of the movement, 
deferring the civil-resistance issue till August 15th, 
when the Committee meets again in Calcutta. In the 
interval reports of the crusade in the country are to 
be brought in. It may be noted that Hindu support 
of the Moslem protest against the “ anti-Islamic policy 
of the British Government,” as illustrated in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent statement and the proposed 
inquiry into atrocities, has been renewed in India, 
with Mr. Nehru’s prison-engendered zeal as stimulus. 
The demand is that the commission of inquiry should 
include representatives of the Indian Khilafat Com- 
mittee and of the independent Moslem States. 

* 7 * 
One of the most absurd chapters in recent diplomatic 


history has been brought to an end this week by the 
American Secretary of State. Mr. Boris Bakhmetieff 


has said farewell to Washington and started for an 
unknown destination. This singular person was appointed 
Russian Ambassador to the United States by the 
Kerensky Government in 1917, and was in Washington 
as accredited representative of Russia when that 


Government collapsed. He was generously supplied 
with funds, primarily for the placing of war contracts 
in America, and he stayed on to be the agent of the 
counter-revolutionary interests, the centre of all kinds 
of reactionary intrigue and a most lavish dispenser 
of benefits. The Wilson Administration accepted a 
trade representative of the Soviet Government, and 
then deported him. Mr. Bakhmetieff remained, and 
continued his activities. President Harding came in, 
and Mr. Hughes inherited the confusion in the Russian 
division of the State Department left by Mr. Wilson's 
two Secretaries of State. Still Mr. Bakhmatieff retained 
his precarious and obviously mischievous hold. The 
American Press at intervals brought out certain curious 
facts. Last year a Congressional inquiry showed that 
during a period of four years or so the so-called Am- 
bassador had had the control of large sums of money, 
and that there was a great deal still to be known about 
the counter-revolutionary game in the United States, 
Mr. Bakhmetieff seemed to be protected, not only by 
his friends in Washington and New York, but also by 
the Hughes-Hoover theory of American relations with 
Russia. The affair, however, was becoming a little 
too scandalous, and now at last the “ transient embar- 
rassed phantom” has been exorcised. The clearance 
is good; it is a step in the direction of sanity and 
honesty in international business and a decided relief 
for Mr. Hughes. 
* * * 

With the acceptance of the employers’ terms by the 
Engineers and the Foundry Workers, the national 
engineering lock-out is virtually at an end. One Society, 
indeed, the Boilermakers’, is still standing out and 
refusing to sign the agreement presented by the 
employers, on the ground that this is largely in- 
applicable to the trades which it represents. The 
ballot vote of the Boilermakers went strongly against 
acceptance; and their leaders take the view that no 
good purpose would be served by another vote. This 
situation will hardly last long; but, in any case, it 
will only affect the resumption of work in a few 
branches of engineering. The Boilermakers are mainly 
employed in the shipyards, which were not at any time 
affected by the lock-out. But while the Boilermakers’ 
attitude does not greatly affect the position, it is clear 
that nothing like a complete resumption of work is 
likely just yet. Firms in certain branches of engineering 
—the textile engineers, for example—have plentiful 
orders, and can at once take on their full quota of 
workers. But both the heavy engineering and the cycle 
and motor trades are still seriously depressed; and 
orders have not accumulated to any extent during the 
stoppage. The engineering Trade Unions had about 
a fifth of their members unemployed before the lock-out; 
and the proportion seems likely to be even larger for 
some time to come. 

* * * 


The struggle between the Poplar Guardians and the 
Ministry of Health continues. Although the Guardians 
have had the best of the controversy arising out of the 
Special Commissioner’s Report, their position is becom- 
ing very difficult in face of Sir Alfred Mond’s refusal 
to permit them to borrow money on the security of 
the grants due to them under the Local Authorities 
Act of last year. The Guardians, in a letter addressed 
this week to the Ministry, point out that, unless they 
are allowed to borrow, as many other authorities are 
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allowed, it will become impossible for them to admin- 
ister relief at all. This, of course, is clear to the Min- 
istry, which is endeavouring, by the refusal of borrowing 

wers, to bring pressure on Poplar to reduce its scale 
of relief. To this the Guardians retort that, in their 
view, the present scale is the least that can reasonably 
be paid, and that, if Sir Alfred Mond thinks otherwise, 
his duty is to issue a definite Order fixing a maximum 
scale of relief, and not to coerce the Guardians by 
indirect means. Finally, the Guardians ask for a 
conference with the Ministry at which the whole matter 
can be discussed. On these points Poplar seems to 
have a strong case. If its scale is excessive, payment 
of it should be prohibited directly by an Order applying 
generally throughout the country. The present in- 
direct methods of coercion cannot be justified on any 
ground of either principle or expediency. They are 
merely making the existing muddle worse than ever. 


x * * 


Whenever the question of State Unemployment 
Insurance has come under discussion in Parliament, 
attention has been directed to the admitted grievance 
of those workers who lose their employment in conse- 
quence of a trade dispute in which they are not con- 
cerned. A dispute in a particular shop, although it 
affects directly only a tenth of the men employed, 
may stop the whole works and deprive the other nine- 
tenths of their employment. As the Act now stands, 
none of these workers, whether they are concerned in 
the dispute or not, can receive any unemployed benefit. 
The Labour Party has repeatediy introduced an amend- 
ment designed to grant benefit to those who are not 
parties to the dispute; but the Minister of Labour, 
while admitting the grievance, has refused to accept 
the form of words proposed. When the matter was 
last before Parliament, the Minister agreed to appoint 
a joint committee of employers and Trade Unionists 
for the purpose of drafting a suitable clause. This 
committee has now at last been appointed; but the 
Minister still refuses to make any promise that he will 
introduce legislation to give effect to its report. The 
present law involves the Trade Unions—particularly 
the General Workers’ Unions—in heavy expenditure 
which ought to fall upon the Insurance Fund. It 
is generally agreed that the present position is anomalous, 
and that a new formula ought to be devised. But, 
this being admitted, there is also every reason for the 
rapid passage of a brief Act of Parliament giving effect 
to the change. 

* . * 


The National Transport Workers’ Federation has 
now revised its constitution so as to provide for 
the admission of the railway Trade Unions to member- 
ship. This step is the sequel to two recent events— 
the a of the Triple Alliance and the formation 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. The 
majority of the important Unions of dockers and road 
transport workers are now amalgamated in a single 
Union, which thus comes to include the great majority 
of the affiliated membership of the Federation. But 
a Federation in which one society can at any time 
outvote all the others is hardly workable. Moreover, 
the collapse of the Triple Alliance has cleared the way 
for a new organisation uniting the various sections of 
transport workers, whose conditions are far more 
closely akin to each other’s than to those of the mining 
industry. The original plan provided for the inclusion 
m the Federation, not only of the N.U.R. and the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers, but also 
of the Railway Clerks’ Association. This last body, 
however, by a large majority referred the proposal 
toa branch vote, and for the present its participation 
appears unlikely. The other two Unions will almost 
certainly join, thus creating a body representing every 





section of transport workers. Mr. Havelock Wilson’s 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, indeed, remains outside, 
engaged in a vigorous struggle for members with the 
Marine Workers’ Union, which is a member of the 
Federation. But, with this exception and that of the 
R.C.A., the reorganised Federation is likely to be 
inclusive. It should be a more workable instrument 
than the Triple Alliance, in which the difference of 
circumstances between the groups was too great for 
effective common action. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The lack of friction 
in the London negotiations goes a long way to justify 
the Collins-de Valera agreement. Had it not been for 
the pact, Mr. Griffith and his colleagues would have 
been compelled to conduct the negotiations under a 
raking fire from Republican sharpshooters, and every 
attempt at accommodation would have been denounced 
in advance as an ignominious surrender to English 
dictation. For the time being, however, Mr. de Valera 
and his followers are on their best behaviour, though 
some cynical Free Staters do not conceal their opinion 
that this good behaviour is inspired less by devotion to 
the spirit of the pact than by a consciousness of the 
necessity of obtaining Treatyite votes for their candi- 
dates in the elections. Were Republicans to rely on 
the backing of their own adherents it is doubtful if they 
could carry a dozen seats in the twenty-six counties. 
Naturally, they are enthusiasts for the panel; and 
nothing is more remarkable than their sudden access of 
admiration for Treatyite Coalitionists, whom for six 
long months they have been denouncing as the basest 
kind of time-servers and self-seekers. It is probable 
that, as in Great Britain in 1918, the Coalition machine 
will be powerful enough to secure the return of a good 
many candidates who, on their merits, would be found 
at the bottom of the poll. But the greater the success 
of the machine, the fiercer will be the reaction against 
its tyranny. The determination of Independents to 
persist with their candidatures in spite of private pres- 
sure and open intimidation, is a proof that popular 
opinion actively resents the attempt to confine it in 
an orthodox political strait-jacket. The collapse of the 
old Parliamentary Party, once it lost touch with the 
national will, is a precedent which the leader of Sinn 
Fein cannot afford to ignore. 

* * * 


If the pact means that the views of Mr. Collins on the 
Ulster difficulty are also the views of the Republican 
wing of the Coalition, there is a hope that something 
may be done to improve the situation. He, at any rate, 
realises that hostile activities which lead to the inter- 
vention of British troops on the border, so far from easing 
the sufferings of the minority in the Six Counties, are 
rapidly making their position impossible and smoothing 
the path of the Orange extremists who are bent on a 
wholesale expulsion of Catholics from their. enclave. 
It would be bad enough if the policy of border violence 
adopted by the I.R.A. irregulars reacted heavily 
against Northern Catholics alone. But honest Sinn 
Feiners cannot shut their eyes to the fact that the tactics 
they have been employing against Belfast are rapidly 
infecting the Southern provinces with the poison of 
sectarian bigotry. While the murders of Protestants 
in Cork fortunately remain an isolated incident, Protest- 
ants in many of the Southern counties have been 
driven from their homes and the shooting-up of Protest- 
ant shops in Mullingar this week indicates all too 
clearly how grave is the danger. Official repudiation 
of these acts is of little value; the damning fact remains 
that, so far, the Provisional Government has proved as 
impotent as the Northern Executive to bring sectarian 
offenders to book. Mr. Collins sees the peril and sees 
also that the way to deal with it is by a new Ulster policy, 
based on reason instead of violence. Can he impose his 
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views on fanatics like Mr. Brugha, who advocate an 
armed crusade against the Northern majority? If he 
can the agreement with Mr. de Valera may prove to 
be a turning-point in Irish history; if he fails and is 
overborne by the extremists, Ireland, though this is 
very doubtful, may break Ulster by force, but it will 
be at the cost of cultivating on her own soil the canker 


that is destroying Belfast. 
* * * 


PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—An unusual dilemma 
is presented in the mid-session state of business, which 
is either too advanced, if nothing remains to be added 

to the Government programme, or altogether belated if the pro- 
gramme is to be enlarged. Between now and the customary 
date of prorogation seven or eight weeks must be filled in some- 
how. But with what? If Ministers could make up their minds 
on any vital question of policy the reply would be simple, but 
unfortunately that is precisely what they are unable to do— 
it is pull devil pull baker with them on almost everything, from 
Second Chamber reform to the merely strategical question of 
the date of the dissolution. I suspect that much of this indecision 
is due to the Prime Minister’s continued absorption in tactics, 
a study not easy to reconcile with any solid legislative enterprise. 
* * * 


Ireland is one factor in Mr. Lloyd George’s calculations, and 
the hope of a period of improved trade and greater employment 
another. At the moment both are operating against the Die- 
hard dissolution push. Better an appeal to the country on an 
agreed settlement in Ireland than on a confession that the settle- 
ment of last December was a myth—such is the Lloyd George 
view, formed, I imagine, after careful soundings here and there. 
Unfortunately the agreed settlement is an unconscionable 
time in coming. Even after the Free State Constitution has 
been approved (first in Ireland and afterwards by our own 
Parliament) the crux of the problem will remain to be dealt with 
in the shape of the Ulster boundaries question. Personally, I 
fail to see how those obstacles can be cleared before the late 
autumn. But by that time, so it is hinted, trade may have 
begun to revive and employment to have become more active. 
In other words, the turn of the tide for which Ministers have long 
been waiting might then be at last within sight, bringing with 
it the opportune moment for an election plunge. 

* * * 


If the Irish part of the time-table could be expedited there 
would clearly be no difficulty about finding occupation for idle 
hands at Westminster during the next two months. I am afraid, 
however, that this must be an autumn task, unless, to be sure, 
a General Election should intervene, in which event the ratification 
of the Constitution might have to stand over till the end of this 
year or the beginning of next. Failing some such diversion, the 
alternative course would seem to be for the Government to go 
on marking time for the present, to meet Parliament in the 
autumn for a brief final session, and then make their appeal to 
the country, partly on the less unpleasing aspects of their past 
record, partly on the ground not so much of their own merits 
—though those would not be left to speak for themselves—as 
of the demerits of the other side. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, the House of Lords resolutions should offer a 
fairly plausible pretext for shelving the demand of certain 
women’s societies for an ad hoc legislative recognition of the 
principle of sex equality in the composition of the Second 
Chamber. Time enough for that, Ministers may be expected 
to reply, when the general question of Second Chamber reform 
comes up for actual decision. Evea so, the women’s demand must 
be causing embarrassment, since its effect must be to constrain 
Ministers at the least to formulate and produce their resolutions, 
if not submit them to the test of open debate. 

* * 


I hold no brief for the Home Secretary, who even when he is 
doing the right thing has a certain aptitude for doing it in the 
wrong way, but I would note that as one of the so-called Liberal 
members of the Government, Mr. Shortt is considered fair game 
by many of his supposed political allies, especially on the Con- 
servative benches. Some of the latter, apparently on the ground 
that he has been a failure as Home Secretary, are demanding 
that he should be made a judge, while others with less freakish 
notions of rewards and penalties would be content to see ihm 
made a peer. I rather fancy that that is a closed door to 
Ministers, apart from those of the Unionist wing. If so, it 
would be unlike Lord Balfour to welcome a lawyer-colleague 
as the first exception to the rule. 


————_ 


M. POINCARE’S PRINCIPLES 


T is difficult not to admire the courage with which 
M. Poincaré defends his country and his Con- 
tinent. Six months ago disaster stared him in 
the face; the treacherous Mr. Lloyd George and 
the weak-kneed M. Briand had hatched a plot for the 
appeasement of Germany and the reconciliation of 
Russia. M. Poincaré never flinched. He could not 
prevent the assault at Genoa, but he made his dis- 
positions with great care, and at zero hour he was at 
his post in Paris with his principles and his telephone, 
But barely had he won his Genoa victory, when he was 
threatened in a new quarter by the Bankers’ Conference. 
The same resolute statesmanship brought their machina- 
tions to nought, and France’s fairy milliards are still 
intact across the Rhine. And now M. Poincaré awaits 
the issue of his third engagement at The Hague. He 
awaits it, we may presume, with some confidence, for 
his preparations have been thorough and his principles 
remain firm. There have been some sharp—not to 
say rude—Notes exchanged between the French and 
British Governments, as a result of which the experts 
begin their labours on a basis of pretended harmony. 
The pretence is so thin that it could hardly deceive a 
child, and it will certainly not deceive M. Poincaré. 
The Allied and neutral States at The Hague are divided 
into two opposite camps—one of them aiming, first 
and foremost, at the restoration of Russian trade, the 
other, first and foremost, at overthrowing Socialistic 
theories and the Soviet rule in Russia. We do not 
believe that in the present circumstances these two 
aims are compatible, and we do not, therefore, expect 
the Hague Conference to be a success in the sense we 
attribute to the word. It is more likely to end in a 
success for M. Poincaré’s principles. 

M. Poincaré has insisted on the necessity for coming 
to ““an agreement on some governing ideas” with 
which we can present a united front to the Russians. 
That sounds very proper, and it is, indeed, as we under- 
stand it, precisely for the purpose of finding such common 
ground that the preliminary discussions are to take 
place before the Russian delegates arrive on June 25th. 
Unfortunately, however, so far as we can gather from 
the French Government’s Notes and the French Press 
and the repeated declarations of French politicians, 
the only agreement which the French contemplate as 
admissible is the French thesis. We and Italy and 
most of the other States of Europe hold that Russia 
must be allowed to nationalise what she chooses, and 
that all we can legitimately demand is that she shall 
compensate the owners of any private property that 
is made public. The French Government have all 
along contested this view, and continue to contest it 
in their last Memorandum with what seems to us 4 
highly disingenuous argument. “ The French Govern- 
ment,” they say, 

“fully recognises the right of requisition, of which it has availed 

itself, but on the formal condition of a just indemnification 

which the Government of the Soviets in its present situation 
is not in a position to assume except perhaps in certain limited 
cases. Any compensation offered in these conditions would 
be illusory for the persons concerned or ruinous for Russia. 
Consequently, in order to avoid coming to an arrangement 


which would be an illusion, the restitution of property should 
be the rule and compensations an exception.” 


The meaning of the last sentence is plain enough, 
and it is not much altered by the statement, which 


follows, that France has “no intention whatever 
of imposing on the Russian Government the introduction 
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of this or that principle of legislation.” ‘“ Im- 
posing”’—no! But there are more ways of killing a 
eat than wringing its neck. If France persists in her 
intransigence on the point of private property, there 
is little hope, as we argued last week, of coming to 
satisfactory conclusions with Russia at The Hague. 
M. Poincaré will win another Pyrrhic victory. 

But, apart from his belief in his own God of Property, 
M. Poincaré may have one or two practical considera- 
tions to increase his confidence. Some of his co- 
religionists in this country offer him encouragement. 
The unmanageable Mr. Lloyd George will not be at 
The Hague to bounce all the delegations and corrupt 
the chosen vessels of the Quai d’Orsay. On the 
contrary, it will be an affair of experts, and quite nice 
experts maybe. The Morning Post, we observe, takes 
Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame to its anti-Bolshevik bosom 
for some remarks he made at the British Russia Club 
this week. Sir Philip pointed out that “‘ Russian trade 
with this country was relatively unimportant before 
the war, consisting only of 3} per cent. of the total 
exports from the United Kingdom, while our imports 
from Russia were less than 6 per cent. He therefore 
drew the obvious moral that Russia has more need of 
the world than the world has of Russia.”” Poor expert 
Sir Philip! Does he think, or does the Morning 
Post think, that international trade works just like 
that? Let us put the matter to them as it was put 
the other day in a speech by the Chairman of the 
London City and Midland Bank: 

Modern industrial and transport conditions have brought 
all countries into such close trading relationship as to make 
each an integral part of the trading world as a whole. One 
nation . . . cannot be broken up and impoverished so as to 
destroy its ability to function without throwing the entire 
machine out of gear. If Russia fails to buy tea in China or 
India, our Eastern market for cottons is narrowed, the United 
States will sell less raw cotton to us, and our shipping, banking 
and insurance business is impaired. 

And if this is too hard for them to follow, our experts 
might read the very simple explanations that are to 
be found in elementary text-books of political economy. 
In the meantime, it looks as if M. Poincaré may get 
support in unexpected quarters; a man who can draw 
such obvious morals in economics should have no 
difficulty in drawing the Morning Post's—and, we 
believe, M. Poincaré’s—obvious political moral, which 
is that “the Bolsheviks care nothing about trade, 
nothing about Russia, nothing about peace; on the 
contrary, they despise all three,” and we had better 
leave them alone in their own inferno. 

There is also another possible reinforcement for 
the French policy—and a more serious one, because 
it must affect intelligent as well as pig-headed men. 
Lenin, according to the most trustworthy reports, is 
dangerously ill. If he dies, Russia may be thrown 
again into the melting pot. Lenin’s mind and Lenin’s 
hold on the people have been the dominating factors 
in Russia for the last four and a half years. He carried 
Russia into Bolshevism and he has carried her out into 
the “New Economic Policy.” He has had able as 
well as popular men among his colleagues, but he 
towers above them as Cromwell towered above the 
Roundheads or Napoleon above his marshals. We do not 
Say that among the crowd of lesser men who are talked of 
as his successors the Soviet régime will go to pieces, 
that Trotsky will try to plunge Russia into militarism, 
or that some Left-Wing fanatic will head a return to 
Communism and Terror. We only say that the death 
of Lenin will give anxiety to the outside world—to 





merchants and investors as well as statesmen, to those 
who are eager for the re-establishment of relations 
with Russia as well as to those who are shy of it. 
All this is on the knees of the gods, but we hope it will 
also be in the minds of the Bolsheviks in Moscow and 
of the delegates they send to The Hague. They have 
got to bring commonsense and guarantees of good 
faith in fuller measure than they brought them to Genoa. 

But let us now return to M. Poincaré’s principles. 
They, and the policy which is based on them, are, we 
believe, detestable to the majority of the British people, 
and they are certainly inimical to the interests of this 
country. They are also inimical to the true interests of 
France; they have brought her into a position of 
dangerous isolation ; they are imposing heavy military 
burdens on her; they have not succeeded—and there 
does not seem the slightest chance of their ever succeed- 
ing—in restoring her shattered finances; they are 
piling up a bitter enmity against her across the Rhine. 
All this, which is as plain as a pikestaff, makes no 
impression on the infatuated M. Poincaré. He comes 
to London to see Mr. Lloyd George this week-end, 
confident, so we are told by one of the correspondents 
in Paris, that “‘ the apparent misunderstanding between 
the French view and the English view can be cleared 
up in the course of a few minutes’ conversation ”’ ! 
Is it comic, or is it tragic? M. Poincaré may converse 
for a life-time with Mr. Lloyd George without clearing 
up anything. 

For the fact is that, so long as the policy of France is 
represented in the person of M. Poincaré, there will not 
be an “ apparent misunderstanding,” but a real under- 
standing of the incompatibility of that policy with ours. 
M. Poincaré’s courage, to which we pay our tribute of 
admiration, is—to give it its true name—obstinacy, and 
his principles are revenge, pedantry and timidity. We 
need hardly say that we do not make these criticisms for 
the mere pleasure of abusing M. Poincaré—and still 
less with any suggestion of contrasting him unfavourably 
with our own mischievous Prime Minister. We speak 
thus of M. Poincaré because we believe he typifies the 
evil genius of France and because we know we are in 
agreement with the better part of France in this view. 
An eminent French publicist, voicing the opinion of a 
growing number of his countrymen, said the other day 
that “‘ France needed broad, high and generous views, 
bold ideas, profound faith, a revolutionary spirit.” 
M. Poincaré, he finds, only offers her narrow counsels, 
precise documents, petty huckstering plans. He can 
only address Germany in terms of cold hatred; he can 
only think of Russia as a judge thinks of a gaolbird. 
He gains nothing for France except disrepute, for in 
his defence of the rights of France he is forever grasping 
at the shadow and missing the substance. M. Poincaré 
—or another, since we have no hope of this leopard 
changing his spots—could settle the reparations question, 
and without any disadvantage to France, by a gesture of 
courage. If France herself proposed to reduce the 
German indemnity to a reasonable figure, there is not 
the least doubt that we should be ready for the cancel- 
lation of inter-Allied debts, and it is probable that 
America would be ready also. Every Frenchman who 
is not blinded by passion or prejudice can calculate 
easily enough how that would benefit France. And 
every Frenchman who is not the victim of pedantry 
can picture for himself what will be the results of M. 
Poincaré’s anti-Bolshevism triumphing at The Hague. 
The world is very tired of M. Poincaré’s principles, and 
it is very near the point of leaving France to enjoy them 
by herself. 
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THE NET RESULTS OF 
THE ENGINEERING LOCK-OUT 


HE lock-out in the engineering industry is at last 
ending, and work is being generally resumed after 
an interval of eleven weeks. The dispute, although 

it has affected something like a million workers, has 
attracted very little public attention. A stoppage of 
engineering production brings no immediate inconvenience 
to the general public, and does not, save to a very small 
extent, throw workers in other industries out of employ- 
ment. It causes, therefore, no such public excitement as 
a stoppage of the mines or the railways, and the rest of 
the community leaves the parties to the dispute to fight 
the issue out between themselves. 

In the present case the fight has been carried to the 
point of exhaustion on the side of the Trade Unions. It 
is difficult to say how severely the Employers’ Federation 
has felt the strain of the long struggle; but it is a fact 
generally known that the available Trade Union funds 
have been completely exhausted, and that most of the 
war savings of the engineering workers have been spent 
in the course of the struggle. The settlement is the result, 
not of any change of conviction on either side, but solely 
of the recognised necessity of patching up some sort of 
agreement as the basis of a return to work. Nominally, 
the employers have gained most of the points for which 
they have been contending. Their right to order the 
working of overtime when they think it necessary, and to 
make workshop changes without prior agreement with the 
Trade Unions concerned, has been accepted under the 
terms of settlement. They have secured the signature of 
the Unions to the declaration that “ the employers have 
the right to manage their establishments,” whatever that 
enigmatic phrase may be held to signify. But, so far as 
the actual terms of settlement go, there is nothing that 
changes very materially the previous relations between the 
parties. The Shop Stewards’ Agreement, which seemed at 
one time likely to go into the melting-pot, remains intact, 
and the amplification of the “ Provisions for Avoiding 
Disputes,” the arrangement under which collective bar- 
gaining in the engineering industry is carried on, is not 
wholly to the disadvantage of the Unions. The employers 
have defeated the Unions in the struggle, but now that 
it is over it is none too easy to say what it has all 
been about. 

This is not because it has been about nothing, but 
because there has been a wide divergence between the 
real and the formal substance of the quarrel. Ostensibly, 
the Unions and the employers have been fighting about 
overtime and the “ rights of management”; really, they 
have been trying their strength against each other, and 
the nominal issues between them have been throughout 
unimportant beside the general question of their relative 
power. Thus, what the employers have won is in fact 
not so much a recognition of their right to make workshop 
changes and order the working of overtime as the assur- 
ance that there can hardly be another general stoppage in 
the engineering industry for some time to come. The 
employers fought in order to get a free hand, not only over 
the questions immediately in dispute, but generally. This 
meant exhausting the Trade Union funds and the reserves 
of savings in the hands of the men. Beside this, the actual 
terms of the agreement to be signed by the parties mattered 
comparatively little. So long as there were no clauses 
positively restricting the workshop authority of the 
employers, its provisions would not greatly affect the 
situation. 

So far, therefore, as a free hand can be secured by 
undermining the financial resources of the Unions and 
their members, Sir Allan Smith and his colleagues have 
got what they wanted. This does not mean, however, 
that the Unions are powerless. If the step taken by the 


—— 


employers in the middle of the dispute—the so-called 
“opening of the shops”—had succeeded, the situation 
now would indeed have been very different. The invita- 
tion to the men to return to work against the decision 
of their Unions was calculated to destroy the workmen’s 
organisation. But, save among certain sections of the 
less skilled men—who are almost useless to the employer 
without skilled men to guide their labours—the response 
to the invitation was insignificant. The skilled men held 
together, and return to work now with their ranks unbroken 
and their capacity to act together unimpaired. 

This maintenance of Trade Union solidarity sets a very 
definite limit to the gains which the employers have made, 
They will certainly, after the return to work, be in a 
position to enforce a considerable reduction in wages, 
probably the same in amount as the reduction already 
accepted by the shipbuilding workers. But this reduction 
of 16s. 6d. a week was expected, and would probably have 
taken effect even if there had been no lock-out. The 
shipyard employers secured it without the appeal to the 
weapon of the lock-out. It was not for any change in 
wage rates that Sir Allan Smith and his Federation declared 
war on the engineering Trade Unions. It was for the 
purpose of securing a free hand in changing workshop 
conditions, introducing new methods and processes, and 
regrading labour so as to reduce the wages-cost of 
engineering production. In order, however, really to secure 
this free hand in the full sense of the words, the employers 
would have, not merely to bend the Trade Unions, but 
actually to break them, by detaching from their ranks a 
sufficient number of skilled workers to destroy their control 
over the workshop. And this, as we have seen, is precisely 
what the employers have failed to do. 

In the engineering industry only the most general con- 
ditions of employment can be determined by national, 
or even by district, negotiation. The great majority of 
controversial questions arise in a particular shop, or even 
in relation to an individual worker or small group of 
workers. These questions cannot be settled on general 
lines, because each case is in some respect different from 
all the others. In practice, therefore, if the workers are 
organised at all, the great mass of the questions which 
arise are settled by give and take, or by largely informal 
negotiation, in the workshop itself. In such workshop 
dealings the strike threat is sometimes employed on the 
one side and the lock-out threat on the other, but neither 
of these is, as a rule, the deciding factor. The men know 
that, if they persist beyond a certain point, the manage- 
ment will either get rid of their workshop leaders or intro- 
duce large readjustments which will temporarily break up 
their combination; the management knows that, if it 
makes itself especially unpleasant, the most probable 
result is a big decline in the output of the shop or in the 
quality of the work done. If the men are unorganised, 
and act as individuals, their power in the shop disappears, 
for one man can be used to speed up another, and changes 
can easily be made in the absence of concerted opposition. 
But, so long as the men in the shop hold together, the 
employer in his own interest must have regard to their 
point of view, knowing that, if he offends them overmuch, 
his cost of production will increase and the standard of 
his wares will suffer. 

This situation is not the result of any written agreement, 
and no written agreement has more than a very limited 
power to affect it. The state of trade, of course, does affect 
it, for the fear of unemployment is a powerful factor in 
making men less insistent on what they hold to be their 
rights. But this factor operates quite apart from the 
terms of any agreement between the parties, and the 
lock-out has not greatly altered it. The weakness in funds 
of the Unions also affects the workshop attitude, by making 
it more difficult to employ the threat of a strike, but even 
this does not change the fundamental fact that workshop 
management is essentially a matter of give and take, in 
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which it is as dangerous and self-destructive for the 
employer as for the Trade Union to attempt to take 
too much. An atmosphere of mutual understanding and 

faith is not merely desirable on general grounds, 
but is actually indispensable to workshop efficiency and 
therefore to successful profit-making. Intelligent employers 
recognise this, of course, but in the engineering trade, 
unluckily, they are in a marked minority. 


Under the present agreement the employers, in a series 
of clauses none too clearly framed, concede, in the most 
important cases, the right of prior consultation to the 
workers. Notice is to be given of “changes which will 
result in replacement of one class of workpeople by another 
in the establishment,” and opportunity for discussion is to 
be afforded. If, however, no settlement is reached by 
negotiation in the shop, the management is to have the 
right to introduce the changes it desires, subject to further 
negotiation between the Trade Unions and the employers’ 
organisation. If this further negotiation produces no 
agreement, both parties are free to take what action they 
may choose. This clearly makes it possible, in theory, 
for the employers in the last resort to introduce whatever 
changes they wish. They have only to stand firm through- 
out the negotiations, refusing all concessions, to secure full 
freedom of action. But in practice this is hardly so. In 
the first place. the final decision rests, not with the individual 
employer, but with his organisation, which will not support 
him if his course of action is clearly extravagant in the 
eyes of his fellow-employers. Secondly—and this is by far 
the more important point—the employer will have to con- 
sider throughout the attitude of his own workers and the 
probable effect on output of a prolonged disputation about 
a particular change. He will often think it wiser to make 
concessions than to upset his factory by standing out for 
complete freedom of action. 


In practice, therefore, the long continued lock-out of the 
engineers will probably have far less effect than the terms 
of settlement would suggest. We do not go so far as to 
say that the employers’ victory is barren, for the exhaustion 
of the Union funds undoubtedly places them in a very 
favourable position for the immediate future. But we do 
say that, so far as the ostensible causes of the dispute are 
concerned, the employers’ gains are unimportant. It is 
only possible to make sense of the engineering lock-out by 
regarding it primarily as a trial of strength, in which the 
actual points at issue possessed only a “ token ” importance. 
It was a tug-of-war, and the employers, who were the 
challengers, beat the Trade Unions. The justice of the 
respective claims did not count; the struggle was lost and 
won because the Unions stood on the slippery ground of 
bad trade and economic insecurity. 


_ Perhaps as much as this might be said of other great 
industrial disputes in which the nominal issues have 
seemed of greater intrinsic importance. Under our present 
economic arrangements it seems inevitable that from time 
to time employers’ associations and Trade Unions should 
fall to with the object of proving which is the “ better 
man.” Sometimes the real issue—that of the relative 
strength of the parties—is settled without a stoppage of 
work by the withdrawal of one of the parties from an 
unfavourable situation. Sometimes, as on this occasion, 
the challenge is given in a manner which makes refusal 
almost impossible. In other words, the quarrel is deliber- 
ately forced to the point of a conflict. But we think the 
lesson of most of these enforced conflicts is that the loss is 
greater than the gain, and we are disposed to believe that, in 
this case, the Engineering Employers’ Federation could 
have done better both for its own members and for the 
country by agreeing with its adversary than by provoking 
a conflict. The struggle has been far longer than the 
employers anticipated, and has involved them in serious 
loss. It should be but a poor consolation that the loss 
of the Unions has been even greater. 


GERMAN FINANCE 


' Bresiavu, June 10th. 
r ] “\HE dark cloud that appeared on the political 
horizon when the Reparations Commission pre- 
sented to the German Government its ultimatum 
of March 21st seems to have dispersed. Mr. Lloyd George 
has found appreciative words for the bona fides of the 
German Government—whose readiness for concessions 
facilitated the disappearance of the cloud. These conces- 
sions, it is true, were not reached without serious difficulties 
and are not looked upon without a certain uneasiness by 
a great part of the German nation. The negotiations in 
Paris were conducted by Herr Hermes, who, it is perhaps 
not superfluous to state, is not a special favourite of the 
Left. He belongs to the right wing of the Catholic Centre, 
a party which contains elements very heterogeneous as to 
their social and political ideals. It is well known that there 
is a certain tension between him and the Chancellor, Wirth, 
who stands on the extreme left of the centre, and is the best- 
hated man with the “national” parties and the great 
entrepreneurs especially. The rumour that Herr Hermes 
aspires to the Chancellor’s position is certainly strengthened 
by his allowing himself continually to be played off against 
him. It was curious to see, for example, how the reactionary 
Press, which unceasingly advocates a Katastrophenpolitik 
in face of the claims of the Allied Powers, suddenly dis- 
covered the most flattering language for Hermes the moment 
it appeared that there was serious friction between him and 
Herr Wirth over the reparations concessions. This friction 
appears to have resulted from Wirth’s idea that Hermes 
had yielded too much at Paris. The main concessions 
consist in the promised revision of the budgetary expen- 
diture of the Reich, the stopping of inflation as from 
March 31st, and the admission of financial control. 

It is quite intelligible that such demands as these should 
have been made; the more so as the idea has taken such 
firm root abroad that the Germans themselves have 
deliberately ruined their own exchange. But from the inside 
things look different. It requires, of course, a conscientious, 
scientific, and unbiassed enquéte to get a true conception 
of how matters in reality stand, and nobody will be con- 
vinced without it; but this much is sure, that the situation 
is not to be judged with safety, either from the seemingly 
flourishing condition of German industry or from the 
outward picture presented by public life as seen by the 
passing observer from restaurant windows. It is true that 
certain branches of German industry, especially machine 
factories and iron works, are on the whole still able to com- 
pete successfully with other nations, owing to the present 
state of the rate of exchange. Others, however, like those 
of paper and ready-made clothes, have decidedly exceeded 
English prices. Flour and sugar are imported already. 
A hundredweight of coals, which cost something over one 
mark in 1914, has risen already to more than eighty marks. 

The so-called “index” for May shows that the cost 
of living has risen by more than thirty-four times since 
1914—in the one month of April by twenty per cent., in 
the month of May by nine per cent. A kilogram of pork 
that cost three marks sixty pfennig in 1918 was thirty- 
six marks in 1921, and 120 marks in 1922. Now the 
number of people whose income has increased thirtyfold 
since 1914 is limited to certain groups, the unskilled labourers 
on the one hand and the industrials and people connected 
with bindustry on the other. The great bulk of the 
population is still exposed to terrible sufferings. The great 
Union of State Officials has lately issued a pamphlet 
entitled: “‘ How We Starve.” The picture would be 
shocking, if the idea of the starving millions in Russia 
did not make all other misery seem comparatively trifling. 
At the same time gigantic new taxes and rates are about 
to be introduced—among the latest an enormous rate on 
houses. Moreover, property itself is going to be seriously 
touched by the compulsory loan of this year, which extends 
« 
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to all capital above one hundred thousand marks (according 
to the present rate of exchange, i.e., about £80). One 
must further consider that large strata of the population 
have lost almost everything they had by investing it in 
the many milliards of war loans. 

In these circumstances it is intelligible that Chancellor 
Wirth should have hesitated to accept the idea of introducing 
any new rates of taxes in order to balance the budget and 
stop inflation. He yielded, however, to the majority of 
the Government, which desires to spare no pains in its 
earnest endeavour to convince the Allied statesmen of its 
good intentions. The idea prevailed that the more clearly 
these good intentions were visible the more energetic 
American finance would show itself. Nobody, however, 
was blind to the danger of the situation. For if the loan 
does not materialise we shall be obliged, in order to pay the 
sums required by the Reparations Commission, to incur 
new debts which in turn will unfailingly debase still further 
the rate of exchange. This debasement, however, would 
undermine the foundations of the budget. If the dollar 
goes up to four hundred marks, the internal budget will 
break down automatically. Where, then, is the State to 
find the money to buy what it needs or to raise its salaries ? 
The Reparations Commission has not apparently considered 
this problem at all. Another difficulty is connected with 
the question of the Treasury Bonds (Schatzwechseln) which 
form a great part of the floating debt. They are in the 
hands of private persons, especially of the banks. Now 
the great scarcity of ready money which has made itself 
felt already, and which needs must increase in the near 
future, will have the effect of inducing bondholders not to 
renew on maturity. The Reichsbank, therefore, will have 
to issue new paper money to meet its obligations. The 
State, moreover, is to pay the so-called Sachleistungen 
(material reparations), and the expenses of the occupation, 
out of its regular budget. According to the budget of 
1922, this seems indeed to be possible; but this budget 
includes the coercive loan, and besides the material repara- 
tions have up to now not been very considerable. That, 
however, as everybody knows, is not the fault of the Reich. 
If they increase as is to be expected, is it really possible to 
pay them in the way planned ? 

As regards the problem of the “ stabilisation ” of the mark 
by a loan, the motives of the different groups are evidently 
quite heterogeneous. Great industrial producers of the 
Stinnes type live to a certain extent on inflation. A measure 
which would stabilise and raise the value of the mark 
would at the same time naturally destroy the whole sham 
prosperity of German industry. Innumerable undertakings 
would break down. The owners of great stores would be 
ruined, because the public, expecting prices to decrease, 
would refrain from buying. So these people are “ con- 
stitutionally averse” to any decisive step in the direction 
of deflation. But their interests do not coincide with the 
interests of the nation at large, upon whose economic body 
the progressive inflation is an ulcerating wound. Nobody 
doubts that the road to economic recovery leads through 
difficult crises. They must be borne; and they can be 
borne if the aim is sure to be reached. That, however, is 
what many people seriously doubt, unless certain definite 
conditions are fulfilled. At the Hamburg meeting of the 
Verband der Deutschen Industriellen, Max Warburg pro- 
nounced the opinion that to “ tranquillise ” the mark ten 
milliards of gold marks would be necessary, half of which 
ought to go to meet reparations, and the rest to redeem 
German private property abroad, to clear debts and to pay 
for raw materials. A small part ought to be set aside for 
an international syndicate for the regulation of the mark. 

The dominating fact at the moment, however, is that 
“ financial control” has been conceded to the Reparations 
Commission—with the reservations that German sovereignty 
is not to be touched, that the regular course of administra- 
tion is not to be interfered with, and that the right of self- 
taxation (Steuergeheimnis) is not to be violated. Every- 


thing depends, of course, on the spirit in which these regu- 
lations are put into practice. After reading the utterances 
of the Temps against the raising of the salaries of State 
officials one feels almost inclined to welcome the new 
opportunity which “control” will provide for competent 
foreign observers to acquaint themselves with the miserable 
state of things which exists at present. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung accentuates another point of view. It treats the 
control as a form of businesslike co-operation, a partnership 
which, if loans are to materialise, would perhaps have been 
necessary in any case. For great international loans 
necessarily involve the giving of securities which deeply 
interfere with the individual life of the State. These and 
similar utterances, however, should perhaps be considered 
as more or less desperate attempts to get over the infinitely 
humiliating feeling that Germany is being reduced, financi- 
ally, to something like the level of Turkey. 
Levin L. Scnuckine. 


DRESSES 


HE two most exciting questions of the week 

have been, “ Ought Ronald True to have been 
“hanged?” and “What is being worn at Ascot?” 

Of the two the second has probably affected the greater 
number of lives for better or worse. Little depends on 
the answer to the first question; much depends on the 
second. Thousands of the most earnest minds in the 
kingdom, all of them female, looked to Ascot finally to 
confirm their faith in the triumph of the long skirt and 
the triumph of the large hat. The fate of kingdoms has 
depended on more trifling things. A large hat may 
make all the difference to a modern Cleopatra in ensnaring 
a modern Mark Antony (in a white topper), and the 
course of civilisation may be diverted as a result. There 
is no doubt that it is easier to fall in love in some years 
than in others, and this is almost entirely due to the 
fashions of the day. It is at least twice as easy to fall in 
love in a year of long skirts as in a year of short, and in 
a year of large hats as in a year of small. Love with the 
ordinary human being is a perfectly superficial emotion, 
and, if the novelists were true to life, they would write 
less about hearts and more about dresses. There is a 
great deal of nonsense written in the tradition of King 
Cophetua and the beggar maid. That irregular love 
affairs of the kind have occurred is, no doubt, true, but 
happily they are rare. Generally speaking, we may say 
that whether King Cophetua falls in love or not depends 
entirely on how the lady is dressed. We do not say this 
cynically : we believe it to be true. We doubt if women 
would go to all this trouble of dressing up if they, too, 
did not believe that a perfect woman nobly planned is the 
result of a collaboration between the Almighty and a 
dressmaker. Joan of Are may be different : St. Catherine 
of Siena may be different ; we speak merely of the perfect 
heroine of the average monarch or the average man. 
Women sometimes indignantly deny that they dress for 
the eyes of men. They dress, they say, to please them- 
selves, and are more interested in what women think 
than in what men think about their clothes. We must 
not dismiss this too summarily as a feminine falsehood. 
New pleasures have undoubtedly arisen in the course of 
the evolution of women’s dress, and these derivative 
pleasures have probably become the chief pleasures of 
many well-dressed women. Dress, like poetry, began as 
an art with a purpose. It has evolved into an art for 
art’s sake. Hence modern women will discuss each other’s 
dresses in much the same spirit in which Georgian poets 
will discuss each other’s poems. They are artists, and 
they know, like all artists, that their most sympathetic 
audience is one of women. They are no more concerned 
with the origins of dress than a poet is with the origins 
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of verse. They have reached a point at which they enjoy 
being beautiful—at which, indeed, they could not help 
being beautiful—for its own sake. As a matter of fact, 
the modern woman who has not at least the air of dressing 
like a disinterested artist is not well dressed. Almost 
any woman can dress well enough to attract the admira- 
tion of a man; it is the test of a well-dressed woman that 
she can attract the admiration of other women. 

Certainly, women would have a poor time of it if they 
had to depend on men for intelligent appreciation of their 
clothes. Men are influenced by women’s clothes as they 
are influenced by the architecture of churches, but the 
influence in both cases is hypnotic: it does not awaken 
the observation and intelligence, but overwhelms them. 
Only a man of the worst sort, on returning from a party, 
could tell you how the women to whom he talked were 
dressed. Men get little more than a vague impression of 
colour, if they get as much as that. We remember hearing 
of an innocent young male reporter who was sent to 
describe an important wedding in a small provincial town. 
His brain swam as he looked round him, reflecting that 
it was part of a duty to take back a detailed account of 
the women’s dresses. In despair he appealed to a lady, 
who was describing the wedding for the rival local journal. 
She was a rather wicked lady and saw her opportunity. 
She knew all about cookery in the original French, ani 
she poured into the boy’s eager ear the most extraordinary 
list of words it had ever been his lot to hear. She robed 
all the guests in soufflées and salmis and vol-au-vents. She 
trimmed the bride’s mother’s dress with petits fours and 
the bride’s aunt’s hat with épinards. She made everybody 
present perfectly eatable, whether as a soup, an entrée 
or a sweet. She made the bridegroom wear some kind 
of jam in his buttonhole, and she shod the bridesmaids in 
vegetables. There has, we believe, never been quite so 
wonderful a description of a wedding anywhere else in 
English journalism. And it got into print simply because 
there was nobody but men in the office of the paper. The 
sub-editors were men; the printers were men; and both 
were content to pass any description of women’s dress as 
something so utterly beyond the masculine intelligence 
that they did not even think of asking whether it meant 
anything. They knew that clothes, like music, were 
talked about in a jargon, and they were humble men who 
regarded such things as beyond their comprehension. We 
may fancy that, had we been in control, we should never 
have allowed such a hoax to pass. But let us not be too 
sure. We are not sufficiently interested in such things to 
see when they are mistaken. We appreciate to some 
extent the ultimate effect of dress, but we are utterly 
bored by the technique of dress. A man may cast his 
eye lightly down a column about women’s fashions, but, 
if he is healthy-minded, he cannot read it with the close 
attention and understanding with which he reads a column 
about finance or racing. His own art of dress and woman’s 
art of dress are poles asunder. Man aims at protective 
colouring in his clothes, woman at attractive colouring. 
Man wears a costume in order to hide, woman in order 
to shine. “Man,” somebody has said, “is a poem pre- 
tending to be a formula; woman is a formula pretending 
to be a poem.” This, of course, is rubbish, as are all the 
things we say about the sexes. But we may concede that 
there is a grain of sense in the rubbish in so far as man 
dresses in order to be inconspicuous to a degree to which 
this cannot be said of woman. This, we may admit, is 
only natural. Men are unpleasant-looking creatures. They 
have beards and long feet. The average male European 
is not a person with whom even a dressmaker of genius 
could do anything. Hence his scorn of dress. Hence his 
attempt to conceal his identity in square-toed boots and a 
bowler hat. Artists are constantly resurrecting the theory 
that the male form is more beautiful than the female. 
There is no arbiter for such an argument. Women may 
at least claim that the picture-papers are on their side. 


There is little to be said for photographs of either sex 
on the score of beauty, but it can hardly be questioned 
that the portraits of men who get into the public eye are 
repulsive to a point to which this is not true of the portraits 
of women. 

On the whole, the world has never done justice to women’s 
clothes. When they are mentioned in literature, it is 
usually with sarcasm or denunciation. The prophets and 
satirists have said more about them than have the lyric 
poets. True, there are charming pieces in praise of dress, 
such as Herrick’s: ‘“ Whenas in silks my Julia goes.” 
But in the higher sort of poetry little is made of silks and 
satins. Shakespeare replies to the question, “ Who is 
Silvia ? What is she that all the swains commend her ? ” 
by telling us that she is holy, fair and wise, but he does not 
tell us that she is exquisitely dressed. It is almost impos- 
sible to imagine Wordsworth addressing a serious poem to 
a well-dressed woman. Perhaps, if the dressmakers would 
get rid of their intolerable jargon, which alarms poets by 
suggesting that clothes are a mystery for experts, men of 
letters would feel less shy of approaching the subject. It 
is certainly extraordinary that a theme which moves a far 
greater number of human beings to the passionate depths 
of their nature than philosophy should be made so little of 
in literature. Surely, there is a great Ode to a Dressmaker 
to be written, putting into immortal verse the whirl of 
emotions that a woman feels in choosing a new frock. 
For her the silkworms, the little silkworms, labour out their 
lives. For her the seal perishes in its ocean cave. For her 
the murex is fished up and plants yield up their dyes. For 
her the ostrich is tracked down in the sandy desert and 
resigns his feathers to one who can wear them with a better 
grace. The corn falling to the scythe in the field provides 
her with the simplest of her hats. She has borrowed from 
the fields and the forests, and walks about clad, not merely 
in her proper beauty, but in the general beauty of the earth. 
Strange that she is never content with the result for long. 
She puts off the beauty of yesterday as though it were a 
faded bouquet, and she moves on towards the beauty of 
to-morrow, as restless as Alexander seeking new worlds to 
conquer. If she has a fault, it is that she is satisfied to 
conquer almost any world, if only it is new. There is, so 
far as can be seen, no principle in the changes of her fashions. 
She does not care whether she has a high waist or a low 
waist, or no waist at all ; she cares only for the swift passage 
from one to another. She has been compared, in her spring 
fashions, to the year .in efflorescence. But, after all, the 
flowers, if left to themselves, do not change. It is only when 
human beings take them over and cultivate them in gardens 
that they, too, become subject to the fashion of the hour. 
It is strange that the ancient poets looked on the flower of 
the field as the perfect symbol of impermanence. Here, 
at least, is promise of return. The flower fadeth, but either 
in seed or root it is already preparing to be born again. No 
such fate awaits a discarded frock. It may fade into a 
shabby second existence, but its glory is brief almost as a 
bubble’s, and has as complete an end. Hence those who 
have spoken of the body as the garment of the soul have 
chosen an appropriate image. There are even religions 
according to which the soul, like a woman, changes from 
one garment to another through zon after xon. It is to be 
hoped that it does so on some more settled principle—that 
it is not mere love of change that decides it on dressing up in 
the body of Julius Cesar in one century, and in the body of 
John Smith in another. The soul, it must be admitted, has 
extraordinary, even freakish, taste in bodies. It probably 
regards the human body as fancy dress rather than as a 
costume for serious use. On any other supposition it 
would be extremely difficult in some instances to congratu- 
late the soul on its taste. But that leads one into even 

ater mysteries than the mysteries of dress. And so, 
a just touched on the relationship between pretty 
frocks and immortal souls, we may postpone further treat- 
ment of the subject till Ascot comes round again. 
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W. H. R. RIVERS: SOME 
RECOLLECTIONS * 


T was Siegfried Sassoon who introduced me to this really 
great swell. He said solemnly: “ You must know 
him. You'll like him.” Other young men spoke of 

Rivers in the same tone. He was a hero of the first order 
to many. So we met at the Reform Club. 

A man of insignificant aspect, small, with a reddish nose 
indicating an imperfect ability to deal with his waste 
products. A quiet voice. Capable of silences without 
self-consciousness. The result of this first meeting was 
negative—as indeed was quite right. Sound friendships 
rarely begin with violence. I can remember nothing that 
he said. I noticed only his simple, deep modesty, and that 
he ate little and drank water, and didn’t smoke. My one 
indictment of Rivers is on the score of his nourishment. 
I always begin by mistrusting a man who does not 
enjoy eating and drinking. I recall that once I got him to 
drink half a glass of claret and actually to smoke a cigarette. 
The next day I tried again. ‘“ No,” he said, “I don’t 
think I'll indulge to-day. I went the pace yesterday.” 

Then I went to stay with him once or twice amid the 
fantastically ugly neo-Gothic architecture in the back part 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where you lie awake at 
nights listening to the tinny strokes of multitudinous and 
absurd public clocks. I saw his bedroom one night. It 
was very Spartan. The study was large and of agreeable 
aspect ; but he had no genuine interest in domestic comfort, 
though his ideas about tea were laudable. His study was 
like a market square. Undergraduates came into it at 
nearly all hours to discuss the intellectual news of the day. 
They came for breakfast, but I think that from ten to one 
he would not have them. During these hours he used his 
typewriter. 

His manner to young seekers after wisdom, and to young 
men who were prepared to teach him a thing or two, was 
divine. I have sat aside on the sofa and listened to dozens 
of these interviews. They were touching, in the eager 
crudity of the visitors, the mature, suave, wide-sweeping 
sagacity and experiences of the Director of Studies, and 
the fallacious but charming equality which the elder estab- 
lished and maintained between the two. 

On Saturday nights a discussing society called the 
Socratics met in his study. I only attended one meeting 
and it was not a regular, official meeting. I suspect that 
it was got up for my benefit. In part the proceedings were 
right over my head, and in part beneath my feet. I have 
seldom heard wilder intoxicating nonsense talked, and I 
have never heard more sweet and skilful wisdom from a 
chairman, nor a more Machiavellian apologetics for the 
sacred cause of commonsense. 

Being entirely ignorant of University life, I saw all that 
Rivers showed me with fresh eyes, and I used to criticise 
with perhaps undue freedom. The reception of my hasty 
animadversions by a swell of such dimensions was astound- 
ing in its forbearance ; on the other hand, my enthusiasm 
for some of the new instructional methods gave a naive 
satisfaction to this great man. 

I did not really get to know Rivers till he came on board 
my yacht for a three weeks’ cruise. I had gravely warned 
him that only indiarubber soles were allowed on my decks 
—in all other respects he might dress like a Marquesan 
islander for all I cared. When I met him on the pier at 
Southampton, lo! he was already wearing tennis shoes, 
Staggered by this excess of zeal, I said: “‘ You don’t mean 
to say you’ve travelled down in those!” ‘“ No,” he said, 
“but I put them at the top of my bag, and changed in the 
taxi.” 

I said to myself: “This man is a great traveller.” 





* Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, F.R.S., died suddenly on June 4th. He was 
best known for his brilliant work, original and critical, in the field of 
modern psychology and anthropology. He had lately become Parlia- 
mentary Labour candidate for London University. 


In the first hour on the yacht he proved that he knew 
perfectly how to adapt himself to an environment. At 
intervals he would mention some of the devices he employed 
on his extraordinary travels in the ends of the earth. He 
must have been through severe privations. But then, to 
my mind, all his life was a privation—or rather a sub- 
ordination of everything else to his main purpose. He was 
a finished adept in the art, which few men of genius or 
talent acquire in a high degree, of organising his resources 
and retaining a true perspective. 

It was my custom on the yacht to have my morning tea 
in the deck house at six-thirty, alone. After a day or two 
I found him carrying his tea upstairs to join me. He had 
not suspected that this was my hour for organising my 
day’s work, and that I desired the society of nobody 
on earth until nine o’clock. I saw that I must make the 
supreme sacrifice. My virtue of a host was mightily 
rewarded. Those talks, which occurred every morning, 
constituted the most truly educational experience I have 
ever had. Rivers seemed to know something about every- 
thing and a lot about nearly everything. If you wanted 
the name of the unsuccessful candidate at a by-election 
at Stockport in 1899, he would tell you. But it was less 
his universal knowledge that impressed me than his lovely 
gift of co-ordinating apparently unrelated facts. And it 
was less his gift of co-ordination that impressed me than 
the beauty, comeliness and justness of his general attitude 
towards life. 

Also refreshing was the complete absence of conventional 
replies in his conversation. Isaid to him: “* What infuriates 
me in you savants is that you do know. You have exact 
knowledge. A novelist is condemned to know nothing about 
anything.” Most people would have replied deprecating 
such self-abasement and assuring you that really you knew 
a devil of a lot. Rivers said simply: “ Yes, I quite see it’s 
inevitable.” 

I cannot remember many of his judgments. He criticised 
Freud freely, but always insisted that he was a great man. 
On the new Nancy school he was rather cautious ; but he 
mistrusted it. He would say with an indescribable mild 
causticity : “‘ I bet you some of those fellows are suggesting 
things to themselves all day.” I broke out once into 
ferocious strictures upon the confused unreadableness of 
the final edition of The Golden Bough. To my surprise 
he agreed in the main, but he would not quite admit that 
it was a skyscraper built on a supposition. He said the 
first edition did contain a comprehensible something. 

He was thrilling on the subject of the self-protective 
nature of shell-shock and kindred disorders. A doctor 
of medicine, he had little belief in current therapeutics. 
He said, apropos of a recent indisposition: “‘ I thought I'd 
better call in the magician, and he prescribed something or 
other. Anyhow, I got better. (All civilised society was 
a sort of South Sea island to him.) He had a fine, kindly 
art, which he used sparingly. He would not say to me: 
**'When’s your next novel coming out?” He would say : 
‘** When shall we have your next text-book of psychology ?” 

He read enormously throughout the cruise, assimilating 
big book after big book, and estimating them as he went 
on. Once he was sea-sick. He just obeyed the tyrannic 
command and returned to his seat and went on reading. 
He could read for hours without getting fidgetty. 

He only failed on one occasion to realise my conception 
of his imaginative vigour. We went ashore at Torquay, 
and contrary to discipline he left the porthole of his cabin 
open. A south-west wind arose and kicked up a sudden sea 
in two minutes, as it will in Torbay, and when we got back 
the bed was soaked through and his dress-clothes also. I 
supported with fortitude the damage to his dress-clothes, 
but a bed soaked in salt-water can never be used again. 
Yet the fortitude with which I supported his infelicity was 
as nothing to the fortitude with which he supported mine. 
“TI have a spare bed on board,” I said. “Oh!” he said 
nonchalantly, “that’s fortunate.” His imagination had 
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failed to show him that he had been very naughty. As a 
fact he had little use for beds except as a locus for early 
morning reflection upon psychological theories. 

I thought at first that he had almost no interest in women. 
But once when I expressed the view that the segregation 
of the sexes in University life was a dreadful thing, and 
that the professed disdainful attitude of undergraduates 
towards girls was equally deplorable, he surprised me by 
the candour and warmth of his concurrence. He said the 
difficulty was to find a way out. He had never been able 
to think of a way out. He agreed that he himself didn’t 
see enough of women. I said I would give a dance on board 
1 for him to look at. It took place on a heavenly evening 
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in the Solent, with a marvellous sunset and the sea as 
flat as a page of Clement Shorter and as beautiful as a poem 
by Ralph Hodgson. The young women came off with their 
cavaliers in canoes and boats. He was fascinated. He 
said it was something quite strange to him—in Europe. 
) The young women mistook him for a nonentity. Not one 
. of them had ever heard of him. He enjoyed that. The 
. next morning his remarks on the social phenomenon were 
pricelessly Marquesan. This was the last real talk I had 
with him. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


— Correspondence 
BELLEEK AND PETTIGO 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—You are surely very difficult to please. Most people 
seem to think the Government managed the Belleek business 
quite well, for they are quite certain that to send irregulars to 
fight irregulars leads to worse trouble. You cannot in reason 
suggest that “ scratch rifles of the Free State irregulars ” are to 
be allowed to raid and rob and burn as they please. And was 
it not precisely because regular British troops were sent to 
check them that you are able to congratulate yourself, as you do, 
on the fact that comparatively few casualties were involved ? 

You are very generous in your allowances to anyone who has a 
quarrel with us. Let us beg of you what your reviewer of the 
Forsyte Saga claims from Mr. Galsworthy, viz.: “The pity 
which sees in the grossest of creatures a victim of logical necessity, 
the effect of causes anterior to himself and therefore beyond his 
control.”"—Yours, etc., J. G. LEGGE. 

University Club, Liverpool. 

June 12th. 

[Mr. Legge either begs or overlooks the real question. There 
is not a scrap of evidence that we know of for the suggestion 
that Free State troops have been “ raiding, robbing and burning ” 
in the Belleek-Pettigo district. Belleek is a Sinn Fein town and 
Pettigo is in the Free State, not in Ulster. The trouble there 
was, to the best of our belief, provoked by Orangemen whose 
object—clearly implied in the recent speeches of Field-Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson, M.P.—is to get British troops embroiled with 
Free State troops as a preliminary to the “ reconquest” of 
Southern Ireland. It may be, of course, that we are wrong— 
it is almost impossible to get absolutely reliable information in 
such cases—and we do not press the point. We certainly 
approve in principle of the Ulster borders being policed by British 
troops, and, if possible, in overwhelming force ; but it seems to 
us of quite vital importance that such troops should be directly 
controlled from London and not from Belfast, and that in no 
circumstances should Orange regulars or irregulars be permitted 
to “ co-operate” with them.—Eb. N.S.] 
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THE LAW OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTEsMAN. 

Sm,—Probably no one will be disposed to quarrel with your 
contributor’s conclusions either in regard to the amount of 
compensation proper to be awarded under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act or in regard to the conditions in which com- 
pensation should be awarded. One may, however, be permitted 
to doubt whether his main suggestion is sound. 

_ His proposal appears to be that employers in each organised 
industry in the country should form themselves into an associa- 
tion for the insurance of their members against the risk of liability 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act and kindred legislation, 
thus establishing a common fund for mutual indemnity. Such 
aN association being the whole body of employers in a particular 


industry could, of course, award compensation on any scale 










agreed on between the employers and the representatives of the 
workers. 

Now I am aware that associations of this kind do in fact exist 
(in the Bradford wool trade, for instance). But I do not see how 
the principle can be capable of universal application even in 
organised industries. It necessarily involves compulsory insur- 
ance, an object desirable perhaps in itself ; but it further involves 
compulsory insurance in the trade association, which is a very 
different thing. 

It is common knowledge that employers’ liability risks are 
serious, and if the suggested new legislation is carried they will 
become increasingly so. The Bradford wool trade, which I 
instanced above, is a light industry, and risks of accident are not 
nearly so great as in many other trades. But employers in some 
industries must be conscious that their liability to workers under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act alone can only be effectively 
indemnified by an insurance company with adequate funds 
and reserves. It is no doubt within the knowledge of your 
contributor that some of the existing employers’ associations 
find the necessity of reinsuring their risks with an established 
insurance company, and this defeats the representative and 
exclusive character of the association which is essential to his 
scheme. 

Moreover, the insurance companies are entitled to considera- 
tion. They may not be philanthropists, but many of them have 
built up organisations and applied both money and ingenuity 
to improving the facilities afforded to employers by their contracts 
—and all of them have had to make the statutory deposit of 
£20,000 before they could undertake these risks at all. It may 
be said that all this is of little consequence in comparison with 
the welfare of the industrial workers, and I agree; but the welfare 
of the workers in relation to compensation is associated with 
the sufficiency of the employers’ indemnity.—Yours, etc., 

25 Palace Gardens, G. R. GOLDINGHAM. 

Kensington, W. 
June 11th. 

[We do not agree that the insurance companies are “ entitled ”’ 
to any consideration whatever in this connection. They have 
no vested interest, and would suffer no loss by the due termina- 
tion of existing contracts. Reinsurance may be necessary in a 
few trades, but this need not destroy the advantages which 
would accrue from the mutual system which we advocated. 
—Eb. N.S.] 


AUSTRALIAN NURSERY RHYMES 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—* Affable Hawk,” in his interesting article on nursery 
rhymes in your issue of March 18th, which has just reached 
Australia, inquires whether there are fewer nursery rhymes in 
circulation now. Certainly, the children out here do not seem 
to know many of the rhymes that for a century or so amused, 
frightened, bewildered and fascinated the youngsters of the 
English-speaking world. During the war there was published a 
small book of Australian nursery rhymes in aid of the Red 
Cross Fund, both the rhymes and the illustrations being voluntary 


contributions. Some of them were excellent and the kiddies 
loved their “ easy flow.” In the words of commerce—a sample 
herewith : 


Tue Lirrite PICCANINNY. 
Little Jika Jika, 
All the darkies like her, 
In her dainty Sunday-dress and pinny : 
Give her wattle-blossom and a joey ‘possum, 
She’s a good Australian piccaninny. 
She lives outside Benalla 
With her father, Dutta-Galla, 
Who eats snakes for breakfast till he’s pale. 
He kills them with a waddy and devours the head and body, 
And little Jika Jika eats the tail. 


** Affable Hawk ” advises us not to “ deprive children entirely 
of fear,’’ which is doubtless good advice, but I, for one, would 
rather my childhood had been deprived of the awful fear awakened 
by the Red Riding Hood fable. The association of wolves and 
old age is terrifying to any child. And we are more advanced 
in humanity nowadays than to wish children to find amusement 
in the cruelty of 

Three blind mice, 

See how they run, 

They all ran after the farmer’s wife, 

Who cut off their tails with a carving-knife .. . 
apparently for no utilitarian motive.—Yours, etc., 

31 Florida Flats, St. Kilda Road, 

Melbourne. 
May Ist. 


I. Grey. 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY :. A DIAGNOSIS 


To the Editor of Tuz New SraTesMANn. 


Str,—Mr. Galsworthy’s writings are so exactly typical of the 
spirit which governs modern fiction in its higher aspects that 
it is of immense importance to form a just estimate of their 
merits and defects. Of the latter Mr. Gerald Bullett finds 
but two: Mr. Galsworthy has a quality that permits him to 
refer to a grown girl as “ the little lady’; and he has a habit 
of over-emphasis—rubs into you what ought to fall lightly and 
naturally by way of inference. I suppose Mr. Bullett considers 
the “ little lady ” expression an affectation, but surely it is not 
a very fatal one. The girl in question—June Forsyte, if I 
remember rightly—is little, and is, as things go, a lady. By 
comparison with the banalities with which modern fiction 
consciously and deliberately abounds I should have been inclined 
to acquit Mr. Galsworthy of this kind of phraseological vice ; 
there are deeper and deadlier errors than can be conveyed in 
any phrase, errors expressed in a sympathy with the vulgar and 
unpleasant. Thus, he evidently likes, and expects his reader 
to like, this same June. She is a shallow, fiery little red-haired 
creature, who makes a great parade of seeking out, and helping 
over stiles, the fraternity of lame ducks. In this way she comes 
across the young architect Bosinney, and falls in love with him, 
rather because he is in low water and has the appearance of a 
lame duck who may reflect her own generosity than for anything 
she can appreciate in his character. She is always dangling at 
his heels. Bosinney, who is really an artist, takes her on as his 
fiancée, apparently in a fit of abstraction. When he in his turn 
falls desperately in love with Irene, June exhibits about as much 
dignity as a small child from whom another small child has 
snatched a toy. She still follows him about, and shows the 
nastiest temper to her dear old grandfather, Jolyon Forsyte, who 
idolises her and whom, by the way, she has entirely neglected when 
she had Bosinney in leash. All this ‘*‘ warm-heartedness ”’ we 
are expected to swallow with a healthy appetite. 

And then we are supposed also to like “ young Jolyon” 
Forsyte, June’s father by his first wife. And, indeed, it is rather 
difficult to say precisely why we should not like him; but my 
resthetic sense tells me loudly that there is something wrong 
somewhere ; in my heart of hearts I know that he is a bit of a 
prig. In the matter of deserting his wife and child (the details 
of which are curiously withheld from us), in his struggles with a 
very comparative form of poverty, and in his gentle stoicism 
under the disappointment that his mistress (afterwards his 
second wife) is to him, there is far too much complacency. It 
is a shadowy, unsatisfactory character—we never seem to see 
him quite clearly, as we do old Jolyon Forsyte; but there is 
something mistily wrong about it; one can hardly imagine 
respecting a man who is capable of calling his two children (girl 
and boy), Holly and Jolly. 

As regards over-emphasis, it must be taken into account 
that, as Mr. Bullett says, “this writer uses his art as a vehicle for 
propaganda ’’—and so far confessedly sacrifices it. He appeals 
to another and far larger class than that which is gifted with 
Mr. Bullett’s sensibilities. And we can the more readily forgive 
Mr. Galsworthy’s “flair for the obvious”’ seeing that we meet with 
so many authors nowadays who deal in subtleties, emotional 
and intellectual, the meaning of which is by no means obvious. 
In fact there is a certain attraction in the straightforwardness 
of his style ; it is the note of one who, not having the capability, 
does not make the pretence, of the subtle satirist, although for 
propagandist purposes satire is his most formidable weapon. 

But the deeper trouble is that the novelist should be a propa- 
gandist at all. No great master of fiction has ever been that, 
For of necessity the propagandist is not concerned with the 
essential and unchanging in human nature, but with one-sided 
phases of it which he would like to change. And, of course, 
for specific reasons he must be a thorough pessimist, painting in 
the blackest colours the evils he is denouncing, and thus ignoring 
the light and shade which can make up a true, not to say a 
beautiful, picture of life. He is concerned with the curses of 
life, not with its compensating blessings. Of course, too, his 
work must be somewhat lacking in humour (there is not a hearty 
laugh—a Tom Jones laugh, a Dickens laugh—in the whole of 
the Forsyte Saga), for humour depends upon the contrasts and 
compensations in the human journey, and is so insistent that it 
will find expression in the very reaction of our emotions : 

the fun 
In mourning coaches when the funeral’s done. 


Of the central catastrophe in the entire Forsyte Saga—the 
violation of his wife by Soames Forsyte—I will only say this : 
it is a dreadful thing that such a subject should be approached, 





if it must be approached, by way of propagandism and not by 
way of art. It is a horrible conception anyway; but how 
gratuitously revolting when it is bereft of any possible dramatic 
colouring and presented as a mere reversion to brute type, in 
order to inculcate a moral reflection ! 

I know it is a gross heresy in these days to write thus inde. 
pendently of one who has such a vogue as Mr. Galsworthy, 
one who—in common with Sir Hall Caine—has a “ Euro 
reputation.” But it is time, not space, that is the arbiter of 
fame, and current opinion has very little to do with the opinion 
of the centuries. And'this heretical view is far from implyi 
any bias against Mr. yep He is entitled to much 
respect as probably the least unpleasant of the modern propa- 
gandists. He is completely sincere; he has profound insight 
into the details of human nature and a wonderful instinct for 
telling a ae. What more would you have? Well, you might 
have a love for what is good in life even greater than the hatred 
for what is evil. That—with its results—seems to be the kind 
of thing that interests not so much a generation as the generations 
of men.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford. Paut Hooxuam. 

June 13th. 


“FIRST EDITION” COLLECTORS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your reviewer, in noticing Mr. Sadleir’s Excursions in 
Victorian Bibliography, refers to first edition collectors unfay- 
ourably and unfairly, and seems to show an entire misunder- 
standing of the spirit that lies behind what Mr. John Lane has 
called the “ wholly laudable pursuit of bibliophiles.”’ In this 
Club, at least, we do not agree that “it is accounted vandalism 
to mark in any way, or even to read, an expensive rarity. The 
book is in the best state, and must remain so. . . . A society 
for worst editions . . . would at least read its books and get 
rid of the purely commercial values out of which book dealers 
often make their profits.” 

Surely the answer to this is in our brochure: “ It is a mistake 
to assume that the preference for first editions is due to their 
market value: obviously the truth is vice versa, the market 
value reflecting an intrinsic worth. To understand this, one 
must seek to find wherein lies the peculiar virtue of a first edition, 
and the more one comes to know of books the more explicit 
will be the answer. Above all, it reflects a sincerity of sentiment 
in the reader for his author, a desire to come into the closest 
possible touch with him, and for this reason the first form in 
which any book is given to the world must always have a sig- 
nificance of its own.” 

V. R. says further: ‘‘ The collector of first editions does not 
allow an author the second thoughts which, Euripides says, are 
wiser, the aid of the capable illustrator who comes later. . . . 
Early editions are an injustice to a careful and deliberate artist 
like Tennyson.” 

But is this talk of second thoughts and injustice true ? Even 
to-day we prefer the original illustrator of Dickens to his suc- 
cessors, the capable illustrators who come later. And a writer's 
second thoughts are usually a sop to somebody ! 

When, as in the instance mentioned, or when, as in De Profundis, 
there is a definite difference in texts, the collector would naturally 
own a first edition and a complete edition.—Yours, etc., 

A. J. A. Symons 
(Secretary, The First Edition Club). 
17 Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


THE OXFORD PRESS 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to correct a confusion which occurs 
in your article on the Oxford Press in your last number? 
Bartholomew Price (1818-98) was Master of Pembroke College, 
but the Niagara story is told of Bonamy Price (1801-88), who 
was Professor of Political Economy for the last twenty years of 
his life. Anyone who remembers him can appreciate the point 
of the story.—Yours, etc., G. T. P. 


Miscellany 
ON “AND” 


Dark eyes adventure bring: the blue, serene, 
Do promise Paradise—and yours are green. 

r I NHIS little jewel—called “‘ The Lover’s Complaint” 
—is ascribed by some to Herrick. They are 
wrong. It proceeds from a younger though 

already faltering pen. 

I introduce it only at the head of this to illustrate the 
singular depth, the weight, the value of the word “ and.” 

Even in the English tongue, the noblest vehicle of 
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expression (but in this point weak), the word “and” 
plays its subtle parts. 

We lack the double “ and ” of antiquity—that splendid 
repetitive effect in which the classics abound. We have no 
“que” to our “et”; we have no re to our xa; we have 
only our plain “and.” But even so, our plain “and” 
has much diversity about it: a versatile, mercurial word: 
a knight in the chess play of prose. 

“ How is this?” you say. “ ‘And’ would seem to be 
but a redundant word to express some addition already 
apparent.” 

**¢ He was drunk, disorderly!’ ‘And’ would seem to be 
stuck in between the two affirmations from a sort of laziness 
of the mind.” 

You are wrong. It is a great pleasure to me to tell 
you that you are wrong. 

Even if “and” only pursued this function of letting the 
mind repose it might be welcomed as a bed; but it does 
much more. It works in emphasis, as in the noble 
sentence: “‘ Their choice was turbot—and boiled.” It 
also has an elevating effect, hooking up something to 
the level of the rest; as where it is written: 

Nibbity, bibbity, bobbity bo !— 
And the little brown bowl— 
We'll drink to the Barley Mow! 


The little brown bowl would have come in absurdly: it 
would have jolted the mind like a bump in the road were 
it not for that precious little “and,” which catches it neatly 
up, putting upon one level that which goes before with 
that which comes after. 

“ And ” is also indicative. Thus a man whom you meet 
talks glibly upon one subject after another, rapidly, yet 
more rapidly, tumbling over himself, desiring to avoid 
your eye. But he must take breath. You seize your 
moment and you say, “ And what about that five pounds?” 
The “and” makes all the difference. It makes your 
remark part of the conversation. A gesture, not a blow. 

In the same way you can recall an omitted name. When 
you have praised Tom, Dick, Harry, you add gently, “ And 
Jack, what about Jack?” It is a pleasant, easy reproach 
or a reminder. Very much nicer than saying, ‘Why not 
a word about Jack?”—which would be brutal. 

“ And ” is also what the older grammarians have called 
stammerative—that is, it fills a chasm in the public 
speeches of public men, though here it is not so useful 
as certain other sounds. I have made a study of the 
sounds common to politicians in distress. I find that out 
of one hundred occasions “ er—er” will come in eighty 
times; “I—I—I” eleven times; the less graceful 
"4 «6 4 « 2. , and” during periods of 
embarrassment only accounts for five. Moreover, the 
repeated “and” is hardly ever used in the absolute ; 
by public speakers it is nearly always used with “er.” 

“And ” also has the value of an affix. It comes before 
a lot of little phrases, where it acts like glue, sticking that 
little phrase on to the rest—“ and” if, “and” even, 
“and” though; a humble use, but necessary enough, 
allowing the mind to work in a soft material. 

“And” has various rhetorical uses which are to be 
admired—you can make long lists with it. 

So attractive is “and” to the human mind that it will 
often expand itself, developing like a lot of soap bubbles 
—“ and so,” “and moreover,” “ and also.” But the best 
of all these phrases—the king of them—is “and also, 
what is more.” These things give a sentence the advantage 
of piling up wordy wealth, as it were, very satisfactory to 
the fatigued or the empty or the hesitant. 

Those great men, our fathers, felt about “and” something 
reverend or peculiar, so that they hardly thought of it 
as a word, but as a sort of symbol. They put it at the 
end of the alphabet, calling it “ ampersand.” It is one 
of the worst things about our detestable time that this 
great appellant is forgotten. The old refrain used to be: 
a, b,c, ... 4 X, Y, 2% ampersand—that long word 





“‘ampersand,” that fine ritual title, referred to the 
symbol “&’’ which “and” alone of words possesses. You 
find it in the old horn books. The children of England 
knew it by heart for centuries. But the modern flood 
came: it is gone. 

The enemies of “and” will have it that a good style 
in English is to be obtained by cutting out “and.” 
These are the same people who say that a good style is 
to be obtained by cutting out adjectives. There are no 
such short cuts, Also, to be an enemy of “and” is to 
be an enemy of all good things. It is to fear exuberance, 
which is life. 

““And” has, again, rhythmical value as in the line: 

And Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all 


—with hosts of other lines which dignify the vast store- 
house of the English lyric. 

Of the modern masterpieces there is one—the best 
known of all, perhaps—where “and” does an enormous 
amount of work, which is the poem of Innisfree. It plays 
off the rhythm and the mystery at the same time. I 
would like to see what the fools who are for cutting out 
“and” would make of that poem. 

But the most sublime use of “ and,” alas! we have not. 
It is the “and” distinctive; whereupon turned one of 
the great moments of history. 

For you must know that when the second Council of 
Nicea finally condemned the monstrosities of the icono- 
clasts, a saintly bishop from Cyprus wrote his opinion in 
Greek and said, “I revere, I embrace the sacred images, 
xa I give worship to the Life-giving Trinity ”"—which is 
as much as to say, while he would be polite enough to an 
image, his worship he reserved for the only true object of 
worship. 

Now, this pronouncement was carried to a Council of 
the West, sitting at Frankfort, where there were bishops 
of the Pyrenees, of Gaul, of the Rhine Valley, of the Low 
Countries, of the Burgundian Hills, of the Swiss Mountains 
—indeed of all parts whatsoever that owed allegiance to 
Charlemagne. 

At that moment Charlemagne was already wishing to 
be an emperor in the West. Those who served him were 
only too glad to find the Empire of the East—which claimed 
to be universal—making a howler. But the swarm of holy 
and unholy men at Frankfort were abominably ignorant 
of Greek. They did not understand the disjunctive 
value of «a. They thought it a mere barbaric “and.” 
They translated this famous phrase “I jumble up in one 
worship God and images.”” They rushed out with some 
fury against such a doctrine, and registered their hatred 
of it. On this point also Gibbon has (as one might expect) 
abominably falsified history. ... But no matter. 

The men of Frankfort said what they had to say. In 
vain did those of Rome, who were acquainted with Greek, 
tell them that they had taken the sentence exactly upside 
down—that it meant “I do not worship the images. I 
distinguish between the observance I give them and the 
worship I offer to That which alone is worthy of worship.” 
They still clung to their primitive error, With difficulty 
were they led back into the right fold. 

What great consequences their ignorance might have 
had! We might to this day be deprived of that charming 
little statue on the northern pillar of the choir of Treves 
—the most beautiful little statue made in our times. But 
I cannot get a photograph of it. Which is a pity. We 
might have lost Brou (but not Santiago, I think; for the 
Spaniards, and in particular the Galicians, are of a temper 
which will stand no nonsense. Though 1462 General 
Councils had condemned images, the Spaniard would have 
had them all the same: in which I praise him). 

Now, though it does not concern the little word “ and,” 
yet I am reminded (by this mention of the Second Council 
of Nicea) of a certain story which, as you may not pre- 
viously have heard it, I will now proceed to relate. With 
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that story I shall conclude; nor will your prayers and 
entreaties, however loud and passionate, move me to 
continue. I will tell you the story; then I will have 
done. 

The story is this. As the Eastern bishops were travelling 
to the second Council of Nicea, the more worldly of them 
(these were the greater part) were very much disgusted 
to find one particularly good bishop who had been bred a 
shepherd. He was poor. His manners were bad. He 
did not shave regularly. He was badly dressed. He was 
what they call in Birmingham “ no class.” 

They jeered at him a little, but more than their jeering 
was their fear lest they should lose caste by entering the 
Imperial City in such company. So after this saintly man 
had made himself quite intolerable at dinner, they cast 
up a plot against him. 

He had come with only one deacon, sitting each upon a 
mule. The mules were stabled in the great inn of the 
village where all were assembled. When the saintly, but 
not smart, bishop had gone to his rest, the smart bishops 
secretly sent a bravo into the stable to cut off the heads of 
the two mules. “In this way,” said these wicked, worldly 
bishops, “‘ we shall be spared the humiliating company of 
the boor when we enter the imperial town; nor will men 
mix us up with such low company.” 

Long before it was dawn the poor Bishop’s deacon, 
like a good deacon, a good rustic deacon, shook himself 
out of sleep. He went down to the stable with a lantern 
to get ready the beasts against the morning journey. With 
what horror did he not see there two heads lying upon 
the ground! The one was of his own mottled mule, the 
other of his master’s brown mule. The mottled head with 
the brown head lay severed upon the straw, the headless 
trunks leaning all collapsed against the stall sides. 

The deacon, rushing up to his master, banged at the 
door, saying, ““My Lord! My Lord! Evil men have 
cut off our mules’ heads!” The Right Reverend, only half 
awake, said, “‘Sew them on again! When I wake I will 
attend to it.” 

The deacon went down to the stable. With many tears 
he sewed on the two heads of the dead mules. The Bishop, 
when he had risen from sleep, said his prayers, came down 
into the stable, where, he having blessed the two mules, 
they came to life again in the most natural manner in 
the world. When he had breakfasted, he rejoined his deacon. 
Mounting the two beasts, they rode out into the break of 
the day. But, the light broadening as they approached the 
city gate, the crowd saw with astonishment a brown mule 
with a mottled head abreast of a mottled mule with a brown 
head, for the deacon in his confusion and grief in the half 
darkness of the morning had sewed the wrong heads to the 
wrong bodies. 

Note the effect—as the veracious chronicler gives it. 
“Thus by that very action whereby these evil men had 
hoped to bring their companion to shame they did but 
the rather thrust him into glory; for their cruelty to the 
dumb beasts did but serve to heighten his holiness, making 
proof of God’s power through him who could bring the 
dead to life.” 

Many are the morals of this tale, one of which is that 
it is silly to take more trouble than is necessary. For 
if the wicked Bishops had only drugged the mules instead 
of cutting their heads right off there would have been 
no miracle and no glory to their despised colleague. 
Another is that if a thing is true you must believe it, 

however astonishing and unlikely it may sound in the ear 
of the unbeliever. Another is that a bishop has the right 
to a rather longer sleep than the lower branches of the 
hierarchy. There are many other morals; but I will end. 
For if I go on I shall certainly bring “and” into my 
own sentences, which up to this point I have managed to 
avoid. “And” is not really necessary at all. 
H. BE.Loc. 


Music 
THE FIRST DUTY OF A MUSICIAN 


HE beginning of any live intelligent interest in 
any art is the desire to know an artist’s work 
in its pure, unadulterated state as it finally 
left the hands of its creator. In literature, we 

have long been accustomed to have foisted upon us 
expurgated, amended, clarified or otherwise bowdlerised 
editions of the works of prose writers and poets, 
Swinburne, in his “ Notes on the Text of Shelley” 
(1869) reprinted in Essays and Studies, exposed to us 
the extraordinary aberrations of W. M. Rossetti and 
others, who with astounding impudence had made 
or suggested a whole series of “ required efnendations,” 
some, if not all, of which appeared in various editions 
of the poet’s work. Mr. Lytton Strachey, in an article 
reprinted in his recent Books and Characters, reminds 
us of the state in which Blake’s poems existed until 
Mr. Sampson’s Oxford edition of 1905 gave us the text 
scrupulously reproduced from Blake’s own printed, 
manuscript or engraved books. What Mr. Sampson 
did for Blake Mr. Grierson did for Donne; but there is 
no end to the list of these literary saviours, without 
whose labours we should be completely at the mercy 
of commercial speculators in book-publishing since it 
is impossible for everyone to examine the originals, 
even if he had access to them. 

The same holds true of music, but the general public 
is at a double disadvantage here, for it never sees the 
greater proportion of the music it hears, and it has to 
rely on the good faith of conductors and performers 
as well as of editors. In the past this reliance on their 
good faith has been abused even more grossly than in 
literature, and editors, to say nothing of performers, 
have not scrupled to alter and “‘ amend ”’ outrageously. 
The voices of the purists have been raised in protest 
from time to time, but owing to the generally lower 
intellectual integrity of men of music as compared 
with men of letters these protests have generally been 
ignored to a far greater degree. In fact, prominent 
musicians will take liberties with their originals to 
an extent that would have made even the Rev. Mr. 
Bowdler blush; and there are few critics with the 
scholarship necessary to expose them. Often, these 
perversions are traditional, originating in the fancy 
of some star performer or in the stupidity, laziness or 
incompetence of some Kapellmeister, while succeeding 
generations of musicians have blindly followed in the 
steps of their teachers without ever having the 
intellectual liveliness to investigate earlier editions and 
the original manuscripts for themselves. Yet it cannot 
be insisted too strongly that it is the first duty of 
performers to make certain that their texts are accurate. 
Unfortunately, the greater proportion of musicians care 
only for theatrical effect. It is only when this fails 
to be a sufficient passport to reputation and money 
that they will listen to those who tell them that the 
public might be induced to appreciate a more intelligent 
interest in music. Very few virtuosos have any 
interest in music; what they are interested in is them- 
selves. Music is only the means by which they display 
their powers to the public. They are sublimely con- 
vinced that the public goes to hear them, not to hear 
the music they play; and, of course, they are right. 
The public has very little interest in music although 
it has more than they think. Even fine artists will 
succumb to this infatuation, this monotonous exhibiting 
of their abilities, generally at the expense of someone 
greater than themselves. Here we must be careful to 
discriminate. There can be no objection to a virtuoso 
playing a Beethoven Sonata in a way that Beethoven 
would never have played it, provided he plays the 
notes that Beethoven wrote; for, although an ideal 
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performance of a Beethoven Sonata may be possible, this 
ideal will vary with everyone and would vary even with 
Beethoven himself from year to year and even from 
day today. Provided the player sticks to the authentic 
text he preserves the possibility of that variety; you 
can only vary from something fixed and established ; 
once you destroy your starting-point you get not variety, 
but chaos, where there is no longer any variety possible. 

The purists will say, for example, that harpsichord 
music should be played on the harpsichord and not on 
the pianoforte, and that Mozart’s orchestral music should 
be played on a small Mozartian orchestra, but while 
agreeing that we should occasionally desire to hear 
music played upon the instruments for which it was 
intended, I suggest that it would be absurd and 
pedantic always to restrict us to them; for, after all, 
the composer does not conceive his music in the gross 
tones of the instruments of his day, but with an inner 
ear where it has an intangible purity of line and colour 
which is inevitably coarsened and perverted in its 
transmission through strings of catgut and tubes of 
metal. This applies to the works of the idealists or, 
rather, to works of ideal beauty, and not to works in 
which the composer has purposely used the peculiar 
timbre of the instruments known to him for effects of 
musical colour which are an essential part of his compo- 
sition. In such cases if you transfer the composition 
to other instruments you, of course, lose either the 
whole of it or an important part of it. 

What is altogether execrable and unpardonable is 
to alter a composer’s notes, or his instrumentation. 
Interpolation is not to be excused on any ground what- 
soever, and I personally feel exactly the same about 
cuts. The chief argument against multiplying parts is 
that it is almost bound to destroy the balance; but 
this is something that the musical listener can feel 
instinctively for himself. What he can never know, 
unless he happens to be very familiar with the work 
performed, is the damage done to its proportions by 
“cutting.” It is impossible to “‘cut” the work of a great 
composer without materially damaging it. On this 
point there should be complete unanimity among all 
musicians. To cut a score is equivalent to cutting a 
piece off a picture because it will not fit a frame in which 
you happen to wish to put it. It is an act of absolute 
vandalism, and should never under any circumstances 
be allowed. 

I cannot understand how musicians can permit of 
any compromise on this point. If I were a conductor I 
would absolutely refuse to play excerpts from the 
“Ring” at orchestral concerts. It may be thought 
that this is depriving a large public of all possibility of 
hearing some of the finest music, but these snippets as 
inevitably spoil the listener for performances of the 
“Ring” as recitations of speeches from Hamlet—the 
hackneyed vulgarity of “To be or not to be ”—spoil 
the dramatic performance of Hamlet. In short, the 
“s Ring ” is the “ Ring,’’ and concert selections from the 
“Ring” are merely a meaningless noise. 

I am moved to make these remarks by the news that 
Messrs. J. and W. Chester, Ltd., are shortly publishing 
the vocal score of the original version of Moussorgsky’s 
Boris Godounov, as published under the composer’s own 
supervision. Various writers have in the past assured 
us that Rimsky-Korsakov—whose edition of Boris 
Godounov is the only one that has been performed in 
London and Paris—had to prepare Moussorgsky’s ‘‘in- 
spired,” but “incompetent” and “imperfectly” orches- 
trated, score for publication. According to M. Robert 
Godet and the late M. Jules de Brayer, however, Rimsky- 
Korsakov altered and seriously damaged the character 
of his friend’s work, having little sympathy with his 
genius. Now, here is a job for the British National 
Opera Company! Instead of wasting time and money 

on such a work as The Goldsmith of Toledo, why don’t they 


give us Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounov as Moussorgsky 
wrote it, and as Rimsky-Korsakov revised it, and let 
us judge for ourselves? That is the sort of programme 
that would make an opera season really interesting. 
And now, in conclusion, a word to Mr. Koussevitsky, 
for whose ability as a conductor I have the greatest 
admiration. When Mr. Koussevitsky comes again to 
London will he be so amiable as to hase Wagner and 
Tchaikovsky out of his programme, and instead give us 
some lesser known Russian and French music, and intro- 
duce to us, for example, such a composition as Albert 
Roussel’s third Symphony? . J. TURNER. 


Drama 
LUCIEN GUITRY AND PASTEUR 


ASTEUR, the play, is an exhibition of virtuosity, 
or rather an engine devised for exhibiting the 
virtuosity of M. Lucien Guitry. It is just as much 

a one-part play as the plays which Sardou wrote for Sarah 
Bernhardt. The part of Pasteur is just as deliberately cut 
according to measure, and is just as close-fitting as the 
Théodoras and the Fédoras that Sardou cut and 
fitted according to the exact measurements and poten- 
tialities of the great actress. The matter in one case was 
fiction, and in this case it is supposed to be Truth, but 
Truth modified, none the less, to suit the requirements of 
the stage and the range of a particular talent. 

Not having read the life of Pasteur, I am unable to judge 
how far the play deviates from the facts, but every now 
and then a suspicion would creep into my mind that the 
truth was being modified or arranged to suit the part. I 
was told this was so by someone who had read Pasteur’s 
Life, and that the crucial scene. before the experiment was 
made on the child was in reality far more poignant and more 
intense, perhaps too intense, perhaps too naked for theatrical 
representation, or at any rate not quite in harmony with 
this particular play, involving perhaps the introduction 
of other elements, factors and persons, which would have 
overloaded the framework as it was built. 

An exhibition of virtuosity is always a great treat, espe- 
cially if the virtuoso has the talents and the art of M. Lucien 
Guitry. But one is glad on the whole that all plays are 
not of this kind—slices of reality arranged to suit a supreme 
virtuoso—and, wonderful as this display of discreet, subdued 
fireworks is, it is a display of fireworks ; it is not the inter- 
pretation and the enlargement of a masterpiece. Pasteur 
is to Guitry what The Bells was to Irving, not what Becket 
was to Irving; what Fédora was to Sarah Bernhardt, not 
what Phédre was to Sarah Bernhardt ; and to get not the 
extreme virtuosity of Lucien Guitry, but the highest test 
of his powers as an actor, one would need to see him in a 
masterpiece, in Le Misanthrope, for instance, or some play 
of Angier or Ibsen, a play in which there is more than one 
part, and the clash between one part and other parts, a 
play in which there are characters and environments as 
well as scenes in which one character turns its facets round 
and round like a revolving lamp. However, having been 
given the great and rare treat of this exhibition of mar- 
velloug virtuosity, let us enjoy it to the full. ‘“* Seek to have 
rather less than more,” said Thomas a Kempis, and that is 
M. Guitry’s motto. He shows you the uttermost “ much ” 
of the “ little less.” The expression behind his eyes, subtly 
graduated as the play progresses, charged with defiance 
and determination at the outset, veiled and half-dim with 
experience, weariness, surfeit, sorrow and triumph at the 
end, is as certain a factor in his incomparable art as the 
sobriety of his gestures and the shades of the inflexions of 
his voice. Every actor should go and see Pasteur. It is 


a wonderful lesson in what to do and in what to leave 
undone on the stage, but one of those lessons, alas! which 


need for the learning of it a grace d'état. 
Maurice BaRIne. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
M R. HAROLD PALMER is an authority on Phonetics, 


a science with which ever since I saw Mr. Shaw’s 

Pygmalion, I have wished to become acquainted. 
It is a forbidding one, because one has to learn a number of 
new letters. These new symbols, which distinguish sounds 
undistinguished by the alphabet, have been agreed upon 
by the International Phonetic Association. Once learnt, 
they facilitate the teaching of pronunciation, but until the 
eye is accustomed to them they are most forbidding. Mr. 
Palmer’s last book, English Intonation (Heffer, 5s.), is a 
study of Tonetics. which is a branch of Phonetics; it is 
concerned with the nature and meaning of the intonations 
we use in speaking. 

» * * 


For instance. if in saying, “‘ He doesn’t lend his books to 
anybody,” I drop my voice on reaching the last word, 
what I have said is equivalent to saying he lends his books 
to nobody. On the other hand if I lower my voice at the 
syllables nybo and raise the note on dy to the same level 
as the beginning of the word, I am conveying that he is 
very careful how he lends his books. One has only to speak 
the words “ You sweet little dear” as though one were 
meaning “ You vile little worm,” and listen to oneself 
while doing so, to become at once aware that characteristic 
tones are as important, or even more important, than word- 
sounds. Dan Leno was an adept at producing comic 
effects by misusing tones in speaking. He would mention 
someone “as a man he had borrowed money from” in 
exactly the tone appropriate to a modest reference to some 
one he had helped in days gone by. Suppose an actor has 
to enter and on discovering a body on the floor, to exclaim, 
** What’s this? My wife!” if he lets his voice drop slowly 
at the last two words he conveys resignation—on the other 
hand, if he raises its pitch at the word “ wife ” he expresses 
horrified amazement. “ C’est le ton qui fait la chanson.” 
That is the motto of Mr. Harold Palmer’s book, which is 
an analysis of the English tone system with exercises upon 
it, for the benefit of foreigners who wish to acquire it. 
When we think we detect a foreigner or a member of a 
certain class by his speech, it is often not his pronunciation 
but his intonation which has betrayed him; the sounds 
he made might have been faultless. In the case of the 
Chinese language, tones are, of course, an integral part of 
the vocabulary and grammar; their importance in English 
though not of this kind is worth analysis. 


* * * 


Some nine years ago I read a book on English pronuncia- 
tion which, as a lover of the English language, disquieted 
me considerably. (A Tract on the Present State of Pro- 
nunciation, by Robert Bridges. Clarendon Press.) The 
drift of the tract was that the present state of English pro- 
nunciation was critical and that the conversational speech 
of southern English was fixing a degraded form. Since 
some form of phonetic spelling may any day be introduced 
in primary schools, the result might be the stereotyping of 
these degraded conversational forms and the consequence 
of that, a break between modern English and the language 
in which the masterpieces of our tongue have been written. 
No doubt the sensitive ear of the Poet Laureate, who never 
willingly allows people to read aloud their favourite passages 
to him, had long before warned him of the danger, but 
his alarm was considerably augmented by Mr. Daniel 
Jones’ Phonetic Transcriptions of English Prose (Oxford 
University Press). This book recognised three forms or 
styles of pronunciation. (1) That used in reciting or reading 
in public. (2) That used in careful conversation or reading 
aloud in private. (8) That used in rapid conversation. 
Mr. Bridges’ tract was a warning against the conversational 


style being established as “ correct ” by phoneticians. Mr. 
Daniel Jones protested that he was not guilty of teaching 
this conversational pronunciation as “correct ” without 
seeking to improve it. But, nevertheless, his phonetic 
transcripts of current pronunciation “ recommended for 
the use of foreigners ” when re-expressed in ordinary spelling, 
is sufficiently alarming to all who grasp that the emotional 
expressiveness and esthetic quality of a language 
largely depends upon the purity and variety of vowel 
sounds in it. Here are a few of these transcripts, 
Suggest—sergest, idea—ideer, produce—prerduce,  sub- 
lime—serblime, terror—terrer, common—commern, equally 
—equerly, pleasure—pleaser, affection—erfecshern, character 
—charercter, but—bert, for—fer, must—merst, the—ther, 
are—er, subordinate—serbordernate, above—erbove, again 
—ergain, etc. Now, no one will deny that these prer- 
nunciashuns are extrerdinerily preverlernt. No doubt to 
err is human, but serpose this tendency is not checked? 
* * * 

“Er” is already a frequent termination of many of the 
commonest English nouns, father, mother, winter, manner, 
anger, paper; of many of the commonest adjectives, 
tender, clever, etc. ; and there are the comparatives which 
all end in “er,” and the prepositions like over and under, 
as well as recurrent words like neither, either, other, another, 
and the names of all agents such as butcher, baker, ete, 
Mr. Bridges says he once wrote thirty-four ers in fourteen 
lines of verse, and could not avoid doing so without sacrifice 
of direct speech, so inevitably recurrent is that sound in 
our language. Yet we are adding perpetually to the 
number of ers in it. All words ending in “ sia ” are invari- 
ably degraded into shyer and sher; Asia and Persia are 
always referred to as Eysher and Persher. What, asked 
Mr. Bridges, is the use of giving our daughters well-sounding 
names like Julia or Celia, and then pronouncing then Julyer 
and Seelyer? And er is far from being a beautiful sound. 


* * * 


Conversationally, then, we are destroying the beauty of 
our language, but this would not be so serious if our 
spelling was not so inaccurate a record of the manner in 
which words ought to be pronounced. There is. Mr. Bridges 
says, only one remedy—we should spell as we wish to pro- 
nounce; “ and then our school boards would have children 
taught to pronounce words as they are spelt, which is at 
present impossible.” The spelling must be fixed “as we 
judge words should be pronounced, not as we foresee or guess 
they are coming to be pronounced in the normal process of 
unimpeded degradation. If we took this step, we should 
not only prevent further decay but could actually restore 
sounds that our phoneticians assume to be irretrievably 
lost.” To stereotype pronunciation, however, requires the 
addition of new symbols to the alphabet. Mr. Bridges has 
constructed an enlarged alphabet and designed a script 
which is certainly far easier to read and more agreeable to 
the eye than the script of the phoneticians. It is, however, 
Gothic in style and quite as tiring to the eye as German 
print, and one quails at the idea of deciphering letters or 
manuscript written in it. 

* * * 

Mr. Bridges, like all men with an ear for language, favours 
the Italian pronunciation of Latin, and he thinks that the 
Latin vowels being so well-marked and few, if boys were 
taught to pronounce them correctly it would do a good deal 
to improve their English pronunciation. He illustrates 
the discussion with a story told of the Cowley Fathers. “A 
young high-bred novice, who having fled from the luxuries 
of the world was spending his first night on the straw mat- 
tress in his allotted cell. Being awaked at cockcrow by 4 
knock at the door, and a mild voice crying Dominus tecum, 
he replied, ‘Thank you, thank you! will you kindly set 
it down outside.’ With the advent of the classical pronun- 
ciation the scene should be transferred to Yorkshire.” 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MOUNT EVEREST 


Mount Everest: The Reconnaissance, 1921. By Lreut-Cor. C. K. 
Howarp-Bury, D.S.O., and other members of the Mount 
Everest Expedition. Arnold. 25s. 

When, in the middle of the last century, Switzerland became 
the playground of Europe and the Alpine Club started, it was 
obvious that, the Alps conquered, the conquerors would seek 
new fields of adventure. The Caucasus, the Rockies, the Andes, 
the Alps of New Zealand, were in turn more or less successfully 
attacked. The forbidding fastnesses of the Karakoram beyond 
Kashmir were invaded by bold spirits, amongst whom the 
Duke of the Abruzzi, Sir Martin Conway and Dr. Hunter Workman 
and his wife brought back substantial results, while, by reaching 
the height of 24,600 feet, the Duke achieved a record that 
remained unsurpassed till on May 2Ist of this year Messrs. 
Mallory, Somervell, and Major Norton reached 26,800 on Mount 
Everest. But unti] 1921 the highest mountain in the world, 
the Mother Mountain, Chomolungma, to restore to it its 
picturesque native name, still dwelt apart in its lofty tranquillity, 
**remote, serene, and inaccessible,” protected by political 
barriers from all European approach. 

It was not till after fifteen years’ patience that the Alpine 
Club and the Royal Geographical Society, who had jointly 
interested themselves in the proposed adventure, succeeded in 
obtaining the ear of a sympathetic Viceroy in Lord Chelmsford. 
Lhasa, when appealed to, gave a prompt and cordial assent. 
The moment was in every way propitious. The Poles had been 
gained, and both geographers and the public were ready to 
welcome a fresh round in the old contest between human energy 
and Nature, between the Spirit of Man and material obstacles. 
For it is obvious that the first assault on undiscovered and 
unmapped ranges calls for very different qualities from the 
climbing of Dolomite pinnacles or Chamonix aiguilles. It is 
no simple affair of gymnastics and muscular force ; the explorers 
depend largely for their success on their instinct for orography, 
their mountain experience, and their capacity for prompt and 
sound judgments in critical moments. 

Fortunately, in the present case, excellent human material 
was ready to hand. In Col. Howard-Bury was found a leader of 
Himalayan and Tibetan experience and unfailing tact, who 
combined the powers of appreciation and vivid description which 
constitute for us a good traveller. The members of the Indian 
Survey attached to the party, the naturalist Dr. Wollaston, 
himself an explorer hardened in Central Africa and New Guinea, 
the geologist Dr. Heron, all carried out successfully their 
respective tasks. The band of mountaineers, originally meant 
to number four, was sadly reduced by the death of Dr. Kellas, 
who succumbed to the fatigue of his previous explorations in 
Sikkim, and the illness of Mr. Raeburn. Its remaining members, 
Mr. Mallory and Mr. Bullock, though deprived of the colleagues 
who had local Himalayan experience, gave proof of untiring 
skill and energy in the arduous task that fell on them. 

The instructions given to Col. Howard-Bury before starting 
for last year’s reconnaissance were to find the best approach to 
Mount Everest, but not to risk an attack except under excep- 
tionally favourable conditions. In the pages before us the 
reader may learn how faithfully and fully they were carried out. 
The story of the journey and the climbing adventure as told 
separately by the leader and Mr. Mallory combine to make a 
narrative of singular variety which sustains its interest to the 
end, and is agreeably supplemented by the chapters of ‘* Natural 
History Notes,’ contributed by Dr. Wollaston. We have here 
no mere record of mountaineering, of peaks and glaciers, of 
perilous adventures and hairbreadth escapes. The authors make 
no attempt to rival the descriptions of unexampled feats 
associated in our memory with some previous narratives of 
travel in the Forbidden Land. What we find in these pages 
is a description of a portion of the earth’s surface, hitherto 
unvisited and unknown to science and concerning which very 
erroneous ideas were current. At the time of the British march 
to Lhasa, it was the cue of some of our politicians and pressmen 
to depict the whole of Tibet as an uninhabitable and howling 
wilderness, This picture, we learn, is very far from facts. 
Bleak and mainly treeless certain parts of Tibet doubtless are. 
But soon after leaving Kamba Dzong the travellers met with 
prosperous villages and pleasant country houses, surrounded by 
groves of poplars and willows, watercourses outlined by giant 
primulas and radiant rosebushes. Near Shikar Dzong no fewer 
than fifteen villages were counted in a single valley. This is 

the picture given of another dale. 

“A side valley turned out to be extremely pretty. It was 
very narrow, and a mass of wild rosebushes. These roses were 


all of a creamy yellow and every bush was covered with hundreds 
of sweet smelling flowers. There was also a curious black 
clematis and several species of broom and rock cistus. Here 
and there were grassy patches with bubbling springs of crystal 
clearness.” 

Shikar Dzong itself proved to be a singularly picturesque 
town, half fortress, half monastery, perched, like St. Michael’s 
Mount, on a high rock. Nor was human interest wanting. 
The Abbot, a very holy man, who had lived sixty-six years in 
the monastery, was brought out to be photographed, “ dressed 
up in robes of golden brocades, with priceless Chinese silk 
hangings arranged behind him, while he sat on a raised dais 
with his dorje and his bell in front of him, placed on a finely- 
carved Chinese table.” No wonder the photograph of the old 
saint was eagerly sought after, and it may doubtless now be found 
preserved and burnt incense before in many of the little silver 
shrines Tibetans constantly carry about on their persons. 

Subsequently, in the mountain valleys under the great chain, 
the explorers came upon a crowd of recluses and hermits who 
dwell in small monasteries or caves, and were at first fearful 
lest their meditations might be disturbed by the strange 
intruders. One female anchorite, reputed to be 186 years 
old, had sufficient influence to have forbidden any taking of 
animal life in her valley. Sanctuaries for both birds and beasts 
were often encountered ; the burrhel seemed to have lost all 
fear of human beings and the birds would even eat out of the 
hands of the visitors. Still, the Tibetans are not vegetarians, 
and have no objection to eating mutton that has been killed 
beyond the sacred limits. 

On the march the baggage coolies showed the usual charac- 
teristics of their race, reluctance to start early and readiness 
to halt when on the road. Their method of reckoning distances 
was suggestive, places were said to be “‘so many cups of tea 
apart”; three cups of tea, it was found, averaged five miles. 
Nor were they averse to stronger drinks; intoxicants, indeed, 
seem to be surprisingly procurable in Tibet. But, on the whole, 
they did not give much ground for complaint, and those who 
were trained to climb showed great pluck and endurance. There 
were only three cases of theft during the journey, and in one of 
these the culprit was a madman. 

Established at their next stage, Tingri Dzong, the expedition 
had no difficulty in recognising the object of their quest. A 
straight valley, the Rhombuk, led up to the base of Mount 
Everest. But the party did not at once concentrate itself on its 
goal. The surveyors went off to study the country to the 
westward. 

Meantime, the two climbers were busily engaged in training 
their coolies and exploring the basin of the Rhombuk glaciers 
under the shadow of the great cliffs of Mount Everest. New 
to the eastern Himalaya, they were at first perplexed and 
hindered by the singular formation of portions of the glacier 
surface. The icestreamsare apt to present a labyrinth of pinnacles, 
cones and gulleys, a fantastic spectacle to which the Alps offer 
no parallel. These labyrinths are generally not impassable, 
but they make progress infinitely slow and laborious. They 
can, however, generally be avoided by means of shelves or 
hollows on the containing hillsides, and this proved to be the 
case in the Rhombuk valley. The sources of its glaciers were 
found to lie in deep hollows between precipitous ridges which 
abutted on the great cliffs of Mount Everest itself. Minor peaks 
and viewpoints were visited and the watershed reached at two 
points, whence glimpses were gained of broken glaciers falling 
towards Nepal, and, looking upwards, of terribly steep, cold 
and forbidding corridors enclosed between the buttresses of the 
great mountain and leading up to its massive rock face. The 
climbers could see no reasonable prospect of reaching from 
that side the north-east ridge of Mount Everest, which alone 
seemed to offer a practicable way to the summit. 

By a curious accident the climbers overlooked an opening 
on the east bank of the main Rongbuk glacier, which was 
subsequently examined by the surveyors and proved to conceal 
an icestream offering access to the point they wished to gain, 
the foot of the north-east ridge. The desired spot was ultimately 
gained from the opposite direction, and it is difficult for the 
reader to regret the oversight, since, but for it, he would have lost 
the most attractive chapters of the book. 

Despairing of any success from the north, the base of the 
expedition was transferred to the eastern flanks of the mountain, 
to the Kharta and Kama valleys, steep glens that fall abruptly to 
the Arun river and the great gap that separates Makalu from 
Kangchenjunga and allows a passage to the life-giving moisture 
of the monsoon. The change of scene was magical. The 
monotonous landscape of the Rongbuk, redeemed only by the 
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snows at its head, was exchanged for scenery that can hardly be 
equalled elsewhere, unless in the heart of Sikkim. Exquisite 
foregrounds of' forest and flowers, of blue lakes and tumbling 
torrents, framed the superb precipices of Makalu—a far more 
striking mountain than Mount Everest—and its attendant bevy 
of gigantic towers and icy crests. We read of groves of junipers, 
silver fir, mountain ash, willow, birch, and thickets of rhodo- 
dendrons, of open glades carpeted with flowers—gentians of three 
different kinds, delphiniums, saxifrages, edelweiss, asters, blue 
poppies, and the curious Saussurea Gossypina packed up in what 
looks like a bale of wool. The bird life, generally rich in Tibet, 
was equally attractive, varying from redstarts and snow buntings 
to lammergeier, one of which was seen flying at a height of 
25,000 feet. An old Tibetan Lama, in conversation with 
Colonel Howard-Bury, described Chomolungma as ‘‘ the mountain 
visible from all sides, where a bird becomes blind if it flies so 
high.” Excursions were made from the Kama valley, the 
pearl of the region, to a gap in the crest connecting Makalu and 
Mount Everest, commanding a wide prospect towards Nepal, and a 
high pass was forced to the Kharta glacier. But these varied de- 
lights and discoveries were beside the main object, the finding of a 
way to the base of the N.E. crest, which in views, equally from far 
and near, suggests itself to the trained eye as the last lap in the 
climbers’ progress. Fortunately, the missing key was at last 
found. When the pioneers attained a ridge of 22,350 feet at 
the head of the Kharta valley, they saw before them a snowy 
basin and at its further side a gap at the base of a buttress of 
the desirable crest. This basin was the source of the hidden 
glacier of the Rongbuk valley. Of how on a later day the 
climbing party descended 1,200 feet on to the basin, camped 
under the gap, mastered the steep slope leading to it, and then at 
a height of 23,000 feet, with no serious obstacles in sight before 
them, were stopped by insupportable winds, Mr. Mallory must be 
left to tell the tale. It could not be better told than in his simple 
and vivid words. 

The reconnaissance accomplished its task. It has found a 
path to Mount Everest, which on a lower mountain would 
certainly be held practicable. The problem to be solved is not 
one of rock-gymnastic, but of the power of the human frame to 
endure the exposure and exertion needful in reaching 29,000 feet. 
This year all will be done that weather permits and our present 
knowledge can suggest. The possibility of using oxygen will be 
fairly tested. Whether or not the highest mountain is climbed, 
we shall learn some valuable lessons as to the means of combating 
the effects of altitude. The odds against complete success in 
any single attempt must be heavy, but they are worth facing. 
The many may fail, but some day the one whom fortune favours 
will surely succeed. DovucGias FRESHFIELD. 


ANDREW MARVELL 


Andrew Marvell, 1621-1678: Tercentenary Tributes. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 6s. 


A pleasant if idle essay might be written upon the curious 
felicity of the names bestowed by chance upon our English poets, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Swinburne, Tennyson (for he, too, 
was a poet)—all these, unless indeed we are tricked by the 
associations that cannot but cling to them, are names possessing 
a melodious savour. In any such essay Andrew Marvell could 
not fail of honourable mention. His name at once suggests 
poetry ; it suggests even—if one may strain the fancy a little— 
seventeenth-century poetry; and it does not in any degree 
suggest controversy, whether ecclesiastical or political. And 
this is fitting enough ; for in spite of the survival of much excel- 
lent prose, in spite of Mr. Smirke ; or, The Divine in Mode, of 
A Short Historical Essay Touching General Councils, Creeds and 
Impositions in Religion, and of The Rehearsal Transprosed—in 
spite of the survival of these works it is as a poet that Marvell 
holds in our literature his abiding place. Inevitably he is in 
his poetry more faithfully reflected than in any controversial 
writing; not merely because controversy is by its very nature 
ephemeral, but also because it calls into play rather the acute 
intelligence of the advocate than the emotions, at once personal 
and universal, of the man. In the best of his verse the lyrical 
quality of the Elizabethans makes marriage with seventeenth 
century grace ; the lines by which we remember him mirror, like 
a clear pool, his own serenity. 

Born in 1621, at Winstead, near Hull, the poet was educated— 
very thoroughly educated, it would appear—at Hull Grammar 
School, afterwards proceeding to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
as a pensioner. During his period of residence at Cambridge he 
underwent what must have been a strenuous exercise of the 
spirit—no less than a rapid conversion to Roman Catholicism 
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followed by an equally rapid re-conversion, effected by his father, 
to Protestantism. There is told a story which, though unsup- 
ported by reliable evidence, there is at least no reason for denying, 
of how the Jesuits, then very strong in Cambridge, persuaded 
him to leave his University by stealth, and to seek the shelter 
of one of their houses in London, whence, with astonishi 
promptitude, his father succeeded in winning him back both to 
Protestantism and to academic life. To this admirable cleric his 
father, whom Fuller numbers among his Worthies and celebrates 
with enthusiasm, the poet owed much of the saving sanity that 
enabled him, in an age of warring factions, to maintain not 
indeed an inhuman detachment, but a level head, an all-too-rare 
capacity for recognising virtue in an enemy. The younger 
Marvell, like the elder, occupied the position in which truth is 
most often to be found—the middle point between two extremes, 
but not to be confused with the asylum of moral cowardice 
known as Half Way House. They were Protestants, and mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church of England; they were honest, 
tolerant men with a true eye for essentials. On the then fiercely- 
debated question of religious ceremonial, the only considerable 
rift in the ecclesiastical harmony of England, they held a view 
whose sanity cannot but surprise us when we remember that 
these were the days of the Act of Uniformity and of Archbishop 
Laud. They did not, like the stricter brethren of their faith, 
seek to impose their ritual upon the reluctant; nor did they, 
like the Puritans, demand the abolition of ceremonies. Perhaps 
it would scarcely exaggerate their aloofness in this matter to class 
them with the man who says: “I do not worship a silk hat. 
I do not detest a silk hat. I am so indifferent to the thing that 
I will even consent to wear it.” 

This is not to say that Andrew Marvell, the poet, was devoid 
of religious or political convictions. His prose writings and his 
satires bear eloquent witness to the contrary. But from the 
little that is known we may plausibly conjecture that he took 
no active part, either moral or physical, in the Civil War, of which 
he wrote afterwards : 

Whether it be a war of religion or of liberty, it is not worth the 
labour to inquire. Whichsoever was at the top, the other was at 
the bottom ; but upon considering all, I think the cause was too 
good to have been fought for. . 

** Too proud to fight,”’ said Mr. Woodrow Wilson on a memorable 
occasion ; but, though one is at liberty to attribute to Marvell 
a certain proud disdain of argument by artillery, a doubt of the 
intellectual validity of clumsy gunpowder logic, there was more 
to it than that: 

Men ought to have trusted God—they ought to have trusted 
the King with that whole matter. The arms of the Church are 
prayers and tears, the arms of the subject are patience and petitions. 
The King himself being of so accurate and piercing a judgment, 
would soon have felt it where it stuck. For men may spare their 
pains when Nature is at work, and the world will not go the faster 
for our driving. 


If it were more important to confute Marvell than to under- 
stand him, one might pertinently suggest that since Nature, 
the greater, includes Man, the less, it is by the unsparing pains 
of men that she is persuaded to yield her political blessings. One 
cannot, however, without setting a new literary fashion, doubt 
the sincerity of Marvell’s utterance. It is indubitable that he was 
a friend of Richard Lovelace and other Cavalier poets, probable 
that in undergraduate days he associated with Richard Crashaw, 
who became and remained a Roman Catholic, and common 
knowledge that he served under Milton in the Commonwealth 
and venerated Charles I. But in Marvell breadth of mind was 
allied to strength of character; and his integrity was never 
successfully impugned. 

This volume of Tercentenary essays and speeches constitutes 
a fitting tribute to a man who, by virtue of some half-dozen of 
his poems, is rightly accounted a great poet: “ not,” writes Mr. 
Cyril Falls, “in that narrow sense in which we declare Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley to be the 
great poets of England, but in the wider and more usual sense in 
which we speak of some five-and-twenty great English poets. 
Among the contributors are Mr. Augustine Birrell, the Bishop of 
Durham, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. J. C. Squire. 
Criticism of criticism is a singularly barren activity, and doubly 
unnecessary here, for these writers have between them made & 
very thorough survey of their common subject. It all leaves 
Marvell where he was, and sure of a permanent niche in the 
temple of English poetry. The most admirable of his poems 
are those which are best known, and we make no apology, there- 
fore, for quoting passages familiar to every reader of poetry. 
They exhibit, so clearly as to render criticism idle, Marvell’s 
poetical gifts : his intensity, his sense of colour, his achievement 
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The Conquest of New 


Granada: 


Being the Life of Gonzalo 
Jimenez de Quesada by 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM. Demy 8vo. 

15s. 





Hitherto untouched in English—but little written of even 
in Spanish—this conquest is as interesting as those of Mexico 
and Peru, and, when as here in the hands of an acknow- 
ledged master of English prose, quite as absorbing. 


An Anthology of ITALIAN 


Poetry. A selection from the great poets from Dante to 
Carducci (13th to rgth centuries). Translated by Mme. 
Lorna de Lucchi, and with a preface by Cesare Foligno. 10s. 6d. 
The original text faces the translation. 


The COASTS of ROMANCE 


By Crosbie Garstin (“ Patlander” of Punch). 7s. 6d. With 
black-and-white illustrations and with poems by the author. 
The record of a joyous progress. 


Order the 2nd Impression of 


Maurice 
Baring’s 


great autobiography, The Puppet Show of Memory. 215. 





New Fiction. 


Bill the 
Bachelor 


by DENIS MACKAIL, 


author of “ Romance to the Rescue.” 7s. 6d. A book 
that will put everyone into a very much better temper. 


The HOLY TREE. 55 emu 


O'Donovan, author of “ Vocations.” 7s. 6d. An Irish 
love story, beautifully told. 


The HEIR. By V. Sackyille-West. 6s, 


Five Stories ; the long-title story, that of a man who fell 
in love with his own house, is a model of story-telling. 


The 


Forsyte 
Saga 


by GALSWORTHY. 


In one volume, with a new Introduction, containing: The 
Man of Property, Indian Summer of a Forsyte, In Chancery, 
Awakening and To Let. Cloth 7s. 6d. Leather 10s. 6d. 
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Recent Publications 


of the 
Cambridge 
University 
Press 





Studies in Literature. Second Series. 


By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., King Edward 
VII _ Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 

“The Lectures here printed are not only full of life, humour, and 
eloquence, they are also full of knowledge. Every page of them brings 
its evidence of their author's lifelong and loving intimacy with English 
letters. . « « Few will lay down this book without having caught 
glimpses of some truths of which, but for it and its author, they would 
have had no inkling at all.”"—The Times Literary Supplement. 


A Pepysian Garland. Black-letter broad- 


side ballads of the years 1595-1639, chiefly from the 
collection of Samuel Pepys. Edited by H. S. ROLLINS, 
Ph.D. With 26 illustrations from Black-letter ballads. 
Royal 8vo. 21s net. 

“Nothing else brings ome so close to the mass of people for whom 
Shakespeare wrote as do these songs of the street. . . . It is 
doubtful if a more remarkable group of ballads has ever been brought 
together in one volume. . . . As journalism some of these ballads 
are admirable.”—From the Preface. 


The Ballads of Marko Kratevic. 


Translated by D. H. LOW, formerly Lecturer in English 
in the University of Belgrade. With a plate, reproduced 
from a drawing by OLIVE CARLETON SMYTH. Demy 8vo. 
15s net. 

“The translation itself is excellent and well balanced between the 
Scylla of ‘fine writing’ and the Charybdis of baldness; and it is 
sufficiently literal to retain something of the atmosphere of the original.” 

The Near East. 


Macbeth, King Lear and Contem- 


porary History. Being a Study of the Relations 


of the Play of Macbeth to the Personal History of James I, 
the Darnley Murder and the St Bartholomew Massacre 
and also of King Lear as Symbolic Mythology. By LILIAN 
WINSTANLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 15s net. 


Readings in Enghsh Socal 


History from Contemporary Literature. Edited by 
R. B. MORGAN, M.Litt. VolIV. A.D. 1603-1688. With 
12 plates. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

“ Any one who will read this little volume through with attention and 
look carefully at the well-chosen illustrations provided, will certainly 
build up in his mind a lively picture of sixteenth-century England, so 
vigorous alike in soul and body.”—Notes and Queries on Vol III, 


Tudor Constitutional Documents, 
AD. 1485-100}. With an historical com- 


mentary. By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. Royal 8vo. 37s 6d net. 
“Dr Tanner has gathered together over six hundred large pages of 
historical documents which make one of the best collections of ‘ sources’ 
in our language; and he has edited them with a full series of illum- 
inating and scholarly notes.”—The Outlook. 


Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic. 


By J. M. E. MCTAGGART, Litt.D. Second edition. Demy 
8vo. 15s net. 

““Mr McTaggart’s book is eminently readable. Its style is admirably 
lucid, crisp, and stimulating. It is the true expression of the author's 
mind, which is ever strenuously logical and full of the originality which 
arises from exceptional insight.”—The Cambridge Review on the First 
Edition. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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of the “ hardness and clarity ” preached in 1914 by the Imagists. 
This from Bermudas : 
He hangs in shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night ; 
and this from The Garden, a translation of his own Latin poem, 
“ Hortus,” are passages rich in his poetry’s most characteristic 
qualities : 
What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head ; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine ; 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach ; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 


Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 

Withdraws into its happiness ; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 

Does straight its own resemblance find ; 

Yet it creates transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other seas ; 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 
Marvell’s poetry, like Vaughan’s at its best, though in a less 
degree, is clair: lucid, and full both of light and colour. The 
light of the soul shines through it, “‘ a soul enslaved so many ways ” 
—to quote the verses so curiously paralleled in Rupert Brooke’s 
famous sonnet : 

A soul enslaved so many ways, 

With bolts of bones, that fettered stands 

In feet, and manacled in hands ; 

Here blinded with an eye, and there 

Deaf with the drumming of an ear. 


PORTUGUESE LITERATURE 


Portuguese Literature. By Ausrey F. G. Bexti. Milford, Oxford 

University Press. 21s. 

There was once at Oxford an ingenious and witty undergraduate 
whom the desire of parents and pastors or some odd passion in 
himself compelled to spend his youth on the acquirement of the 
Hebrew language. He passed far beyond the ordinary study 
which leads patient divines to chairs of learning in theology, 
or to the propounding of revolutionary theories as to the meaning 
of the Old Testament, and dallied with Hebrew literature of the 
Middle Ages. He was also a well-read man in most modern 
languages and literatures, and he used to infuriate the rest of us 
by insisting that deep as was Dante’s poetry, sublime as one 
might think Shakespeare, neither of them could for poetry or 
philosophy compete with—some medieval Jew, whose name 
no one knew and whose works had never been rendered into 
English or any other modern tongue. 

Mr. Bell has most of us at a similar disadvantage. Our 
Portuguese literature is generally confined to the name of Camoens, 
the text of the love letters of a Portuguese Nun, and perhaps to a 
few stories which Mr. Edgar Prestage has rendered from modern 
authors, such as Eca de Queiroz. This ignorance is not entirely 
the fault of the non-Portuguese, for it appears from Mr. Bell’s 
book that the Portuguese themselves have neglected their litera- 
ture until the revival of last century : 

Portuguese literature may be said to belong largely to the 
nineteenth and twentieth cefituries. Europe can boast of no 
fresher and more charming early lyrics than those which slept 
forgotten in the Vatican Library until the late Professor Ernesto 
Monaci published Jl Canzoniere Portughese in 1875. And, to 
take a few more instances out of many, the poems of King 
Alfonso X., of extraordinary interest alike to bookman and literary 
critic, first appeared in 1889; the plays of Gil Vicente were almost 
unknown before the Hamburg (1834) edition, based on the 
Géthingen copy of that of 1562. S& de Mirenda only received a 
definitive edition in 1885; the Concioneiro Geral became accessible 
in the middle of the nineteenth century . . .; the exquisite verses 
of S& de Meneses, which haunted Portuguese poetry for a century, 
then sank into oblivion till they were discovered by Dr. Sousa 
Viterbo in the Torre do Tombo. 


Had England forgotten Shakespeare, the Elizabethan song- 
writers and the early Milton until the early days of last century, 
it is likely that the rest of Europe would have taken some time 
in recognising those authors. Still, though our ignorance of 
Portuguese letters is explicable, it is desirable that it should 
end, and there could be no better handbook to help us than 
this work of Mr. Bell’s. He has taken the right line of preferring 
to compose a volume of literary annals rather than of literary 








criticism, and although at times the lists of unknown names 
become rather bewildering, Mr. Bell has a real gift for judicious 
summary, and inspires one with confidence in his critical judg. 
ment. He is also right, to our mind, in confining his judgments 
within national limits. In writing a history of a national 
literature so little known and so little studied as the Portuguese, 
it would have been a mistake continually to refer to the literature 
of other countries for comparison. It is evident that it is 
dangerous to assume too close a connection even with Spain— 
so strongly does the Portuguese character differ from the Spanish, 
and the ignorant reader will be chiefly struck with the very 
pertinacious nationalism of Portuguese art. 

When Mr. Bell has a good subject he can write vividly and 
intensely. Few pages of any literary history could be more 
exciting than those he devotes to the life of Almeida Garrett, 
whose life just covers the first half of the nineteenth century, 
This picturesque figure, reminiscent both of Byron and Trelawney, 
was a lawyer, a poet, and a fighter. He was an exile in London 
and elsewhere from 1828 to 1832 ; in July of that year he served 
as a private soldier in the army which fought for the restoration 
of King Pedro. He entered the diplomatic service, and then 
helped to bring about the Revolution of 1836. Mr. Bell sums 
up the character of “‘ this politician, orator, folk-lorist, novelist, 
critic, diplomatist, soldier, jurist and judge”: 

A man of high ideals and an essential honesty, he only rarely 
deviated into truth in matters concerning himself. When past 
fifty he was still “ forty-six,” and he wrote an anonymous auto- 
biography and filled it with his own praise. He often gave his 
time and talent ungrudgingly to the service of the State, and then 
cried out that his disinterestedness went unrewarded. Fond of 
money but fonder of show and honours, he died almost poor but 
a viscount. Although of scarcely more than plebeian birth, he 
liked to believe that the name Garrett, which he only assumed 
in 1818, was the Irish for Gerald, and that he was descended from 
Garth, first Earl of Desmond, and through the Geraldines from 
Troy. 

There are not many authors in Mr. Bell’s history who equal 
Garrett for romantic interest, but there are many whose books 
Mr. Bell makes us wish to read. It is full time we feel, as we put 
his volume down, that we should get better acquainted with the 
country which contains the tomb of Fielding, and whose modern 
literature is quite as important, if we may trust Mr. Bell, as that 
of its neighbour in the Peninsula. 


MODERN CHINA 


China Awakened. By M. T. Z. Tyau, LL.D. Macmillan. $5. 


Books on China, although frequent of late, are too often 
inadequate. Facts about China are difficult to obtain even 
from white residents there, but still more so from the Chinese 
themselves. If you question a modern-educated Chinese about 
his country, he appears unable to give any definite replies. It 
is the more remarkable that when such a man puts pen to paper 
he can deliver himself of a most excellent, concise, unsentimental 
and well-documented account of events in China for the last 
twenty years. Mr. Tyau has produced such a book ; and when 
it is remembered that he is the founder of the Peking Leader (a 
Chinese daily in English), and as such largely responsible for 
year books about China, which are issued by the Leader and 
positively bristle with statistics and solid information, his achieve- 
ment brings no surprise. His aim throughout the book has been 
to give a simple description of changes in education and outlook, 
in the status of women, in commerce and industry, in law and in 
politics, which have taken place in China since she took friendly 
notice of the West. 

The greater portion of this progress was made between 1914 
and 1919. During this period of devastation in Europe the 
number of schools in China more than doubled itself, the number 
of teachers increased by 126,000, and the number of students 
by nearly one million. This, despite that state of we unhappy 
anarchy ” (vide the Times) which has prevailed in China since the 
1911 Revolution. Europe’s “ unhappy anarchy ” has been less 
productive. ; 

As regards women, people who cherish the illusion that only 
the white race knows how to liberate the sex will be surprised 
to learn that at the time of the Revolution there existed in 
China a civil code of marriage and divorce which was in most 
points more liberal than our own; that Chinese women make 
speeches at street-corners and get hurt in demonstrations ; that 
they go abroad as important correspondents of newspapers. 
Their status in the professional world is equal to that of men; 
they may be professors and doctors, and their activities in the 
latter capacity are highly praised, even by foreigners. What is 
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H. G. WELLS 


Secret Places of the Heart 





“Mr. Wells does not shirk facts because they are con- 
sidered scandalous, especially when the conventional 
foundation of that view of them is becoming more and 
more questionable.’”’-—G. Bernard Shaw, in the Evening 
Standard. ‘“ Never has Mr. Wells thrown more force into 
his characterisation,” says the Glasgow Herald, ‘‘ and 
never before has he invested a story with such lovable 


humanity it is in the very highest sense of 
the term a romance.’’ ‘A characteristic Wells pro- 
duction .. a permanent addition to the literature 


of this particular period.’’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
“ Admirably written its pages are lit with a 
prodigality of subsidiary ideas and _ illuminating 
thought.” —Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


The Altar Steps 


An extraordinarily absorbing book which reveals Mr. 
Mackenzie’s powers in quite a new direction, and in 
which he shows himself fearless in his criticism. ‘‘ The 
characters,” says the Daily Graphic, “ are relentlessly 
true to type, and are brilliant studies of the clash of 
human emotions.”” The Daily News describes it as 
Mr. Mackenzie’s best movel since his ‘“ Guy and 
Pauline.”” This ‘amazingly clever” story will, says the 
Glasgow Herald, ‘‘ arouse fierce discussion.” 7s. 6d. net. 
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CATALOGUE OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS, 1911-1920 


Being a second Decennial Supplement to the Catalogue 
of Parliamentary Papers, 1801-1900. Contains particulars 
of the principal Parliamentary Papers and Official Reports 
published during the second decade of the present century, 
with prices, and, in most cases, Analysis of Contents. Medium 
Quarto. Bound in Buckram. 10s. Postage, Is. 


Library World :—* Indispensable to Public Libraries, whether they 
have sets of Parliamentary Papers or not.” 


SOCIALISATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


By HEINRICH STROBEL, Finance Minister to the 
ssian Revolutionary Government of November, 1918. 
Translated from the original by H. J. STENNING. Ios. 6d. 
Postage, od. 
The author summarizes the attempts made to put Socialist 
apa into practice in Russia, Hungary and Germany. 
he salient features of the Bolshevist policy are traced 
and the disastrous effect of the Soviet regime are emphasized. 


THE TRADE CYCLE 


_ An Account of the Causes Producing Rhythmical Changes 
in the Activity of Business. By F. LAVINGTON, M.A., 
Girdler’s Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 
Postage, 4d. 

Scotsman :—‘* Well reasoned and instructive throughout, it throws 
i Some practical suggestions for checking reckless epesstative expansion 

business and over-optimistic stimulation in periods of boom.” 
oneal Independent :—‘“ An able account of the causes producing 
thythmical changes in the activity of business.” 
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more, the married woman and mother is not hounded out of 
employment as she is in this country. Mr. Tyau tells us that the 
Commercial Press in Shanghai gives a two months’ break with 
bounty to expectant mothers, and allows babies to be brought 
to the workshop for suckling during the nursing period. The 
idea of the créche is much to the fore in the mind of the educated 
Chinese woman, and there will be nurseries at colleges, factories 
and libraries in China long before the woman reader at the 
British Museum can leave her baby with the sticks and the 
umbrellas. In fact, a few years will see the Chinese woman in 
possession of a greater freedom than Christian women will 
perhaps ever attain. 

It is in the pursuit of knowledge and the liberation of women 
that the modern Chinese are most noteworthy. But Mr. Tyau’s 
eloquent and statistical account of economic progress, of Chinese 
manufactures, exports, shipbuilding and mining will probably 
impress the Western reader more. There is an old-fashioned 
Chinese humbug—a love of phrase-making to cover deceit— 
which the old Chinese officials affect and which the modern 
Chinese abhor. They are free from it themselves, but in their 
great desire to be understood by Westerners and counted among 
the progressive nations, they are apt to accept Western catch- 
words and clichés, which are as much the product of ancient 
humbug as those of their own, which they justly despise. Often 
it is merely from politeness that our shibboleths are repeated and 
divergent views concealed. One would like to ask Mr. Tyau— 
though it is not a fair question in the present precarious inter- 
national position of China—whether he really believes that the 
Chinese were sorry they were too weak to bear a more prominent 
part in the great war for democracy ; and why, when he clearly 
perceives the bankruptcy of Confucian ethics, he should base so 
much hope on, and devote so much space to, Chinese Christians 
and a ‘“‘ China for Christ”” movement. 

An ethic compounded of a certain degree of patriotism, of 
passionate scepticism united to respect for science and tested 
knowledge, of a queer compelling desire to do something for 
China and the world, and to lift mankind out of the wreck and 
ruin in which they lie—this is what seems to lie at the heart of 
Young China. To cast it prematurely in any mould is a crime, 
not only against China but against our own hopes of a better 
world. It goes kicking its heels over the champaign like one of 
Chuang Tze’s horses, and a thousand Po Lo’s stand round with 
their virtuous halters: Y.M.C.A., dogmatic communism, capital- 
ism, consortivms and what not. May they never catch it! 
May it grow in its own way and its own time to years of discretion. 


ENVIRONMENT AND TRADITION 


The Population Problem: A Study in Human Evolution. By A. M. 
CaRR-SAUNDERS. Clarendon Press. 21s. 


Mr. Carr-Saunders has written so solid and lengthy a treatise 
on the problem of human population, extending to 516 closely 
packed pages, and covering every aspect of the subject, that his 
book supersedes every previous work. He gives, briefly, the 
history of the controversy. But he is mainly concerned to 
base the study on an extremely lucid biological and anthropolo- 
gical survey, in which both the quantitative and the qualitative 
aspects of animal fecundity and the experience of all known 
races of mankind are presented. The influence of heredity and 
environment, upon physical and mental evolution respectively, 
is taken account of, immense weight being laid, so far as human 
progress is concerned, upon the new factor of tradition, made 
possible by conceptual thought, language and habit. 

The conclusion finally arrived at is that, quantitatively, there 
is an “ optimum” density of population which is continually 
changing, and which can only be tentatively and empirically 
computed. There seems reason to infer that races of men in 
any given territory, like species of lower animals, seldom, in 
fact, rise much above or fall much below this optimum for any 
length of time. Qualitatively, the position is even more obscure. 
It seems that it is scarcely possible as yet to appraise, with any 
assurance or any definiteness, the importance of the “ differential 
fertility ” which is recognised to exist in contemporary civilisation. 
There is not so much in class differences as is sometimes supposed. 
The more fanatical of “‘ eugenists,” it seems, misconceive the 
position. Throughout the long ages prior to civilised history 
** achievement was in the main dependent upon germinal change.” 
The situation is now reversed. Throughout human history 
“the explanation of the course of events is in the main to be 
sought, not in germinal change, but in the influence of environ- 
ment upon tradition.” It is the changes in tradition that are 


now of supreme importance ; and these are “ for the most part 
independent of germinal change . .. Whether the problems 
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now pressing upon European society are to be solved . . . . will 
depend upon changes in tradition,’ which are within the power 
of the community to effect if it chooses to do so. 

This is too rigidly “scientific” a treatment of a burning ques. 
tion to be welcomed by partisans on either side. But the wide 
range of facts, the easy grasp of all the factors, the impressive 
marshalling of evidence, make this weighty treatise indispensable 
to any serious student of the subject. 


THE PUPPET SHOW OF MEMORY 


The Puppet Show of Memory. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann, 
21s. 


It is not a very happy title ; the figures in this long book of 
reminiscences, and it is crowded with them, are far from being 
puppets; nor do we experience anything like the sensation 
of looking at a scene on a stage. It is the immediacy of experi- 
ence which Mr. Baring conveys so well. His book is singularly 
unlike a scrap-book of memories ; his account of events as they 
pass, of people he has known, loved or met, are more like 
accounts in letters written at the time or soon afterwards. His 
style is rapid and concrete and clear. His mind has no difficulty 
in passing from one thing to another, and his reader feels no 
such difficulty either. He is swept along a bright swift stream, 
taking no soundings, striking no rocks, distracted by new sights 
at each bend of a river which constantly takes new turnings. 
Mr. Baring’s account of his childhood and boyhood is radiant 
and amusing. He began playgoing at a very early age. It 
was one of the many pleasures which fortune showered on him. 
“* Childhood bereft of such treats I cannot help thinking must 
be a sad affair; and it generally happens that if children are 
not allowed to go to the play, so that they shall enjoy it more 
when they are grown-up, they end by never being able to enjoy 
it at all.” The book contains many pages of dramatic criticism 
and theatrical reminiscences—the former excellent in appre- 
ciation, the latter valuable and vivid. The emotions which the 
art of Sarah Bernhardt, Duse, Mrs. Kendall, Ellen Terry aroused 
in him are as vivid as though the writer had just stepped out 
of the theatre, and his own impressions are varied by records of 
what other enthusiastic playgoers and professionals thought of 
them. It is this power of recalling impressions in their first 
freshness which is the making of the book; he vibrates again, 
not to images in the mirror of memory, but as he did to experi- 
ences when they occurred. Consequently, though his account of 
them is not enriched by after reflection, it has a rare vivacityand 
authenticity. Mr. Baring is not a critic, but an enjoyer of life ; 
he is only critical of those, like some of his contemporaries at 
Cambridge who took themselves, perhaps, even more seriously 
than life, and found satisfaction in standing apart. 

Though drama and literature are constantly recurring sub- 
jects, his adventures in society and as diplomat and traveller, 
and finally as a war correspondent, provide him with far more 
material. The book is full of pictures of things he has seen, and 
some of these are charming. 

One evening the Cossacks bathed their horses in a lake hard by 
and swam about naked like centaurs. (The scene is Manchuria 
and he is the Morning Post correspondent at the front during the 
Russo-Japanese war.) It was a wonderful lake, full of pink lotus 
flowers, which in the twilight, with the rays of the new moon shining 
on the floating tangled mass of green leaf (the leaves by this time 
were grey and shimmering) and the broad pink petals of the flowers, 
made a harmony that seemed to call for the brush of some delicate 
French impressionist painter. But no painter could have repro- 
duced the silvery magic of these greys and greens, the fantastic 
spectacle made by the moonlight, the twilight, the shining water, 
the dusky leaves, and the delicate lotus petals. Those days at 
Davantientung were long days. I suppose I was not really there 
a long time, but it seemed an eternity. . . . Then the long dream 
of the sweltering entr’acte came to an end. We suddenly got orders 
to move at two o’clock in the morning. 

But it is not this easy graphic power which enriches his pages 
most ; rather his faculty of getting into relation anywhere with 
anyone, with Russians, Turks, French, Germans, Greeks, Italians, 
with men and women of all classes and all ages, so that they say 
things to him which reveal themselves for a moment. There 
are only a few paragraphs about an old French aristocrat, M. de 
Jancourt, but he speaks once or twice, and we know him as 
intuitively, though not as well, as Mr. Baring. It is the same 
with the old Russian peasant who hid under the seat in the railway 
carriage on a journey to Petersburg; it is the same with the 
suave, enigmatically ironic Count Pasolini, and with scores of 
others who pass across the page. Russia we knew Mr. Baring 
could interpret ; in France too we might have guessed he would 
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much higher. But why should it be so high ? 


neval Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 








THE. ROAD TO HAPPINESS 


“I am sending a halfcrown to you it was for myself but I thought of you. It 
is a little money but I am young and its all I have. But we have plenty of food Daddie 
has plot and hen. I am sorry for you.” 

So writes a little English boy to his unknown comrades in Russia. The spirit which inspired this child to 
give his pocket-money to starving Russian peasants is the spirit which ought to inspire a great nation like ours. 


RUSSIA’S NEED IS DESPERATE! 
“One and a half million will die from famine before harvest ” 


This is the conservative estimate made by our representative in Moscow ; others place the number 
If you will send at once, to the full measure of 


your sympathy, hundreds of thousands of lives can yet be saved. 
This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, which is co-operating with the “Save the Children” 


Fund and the Russian Famine Relief Fund, in the All-British Appeal for the Russian Famine. Donations, which may, 
y heey be earmarked for any of these Funds, should be sent to THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, Room 5, 
e 


WE CAN HELP 


Send gifts of clothing (with the mame and address of sender outside and inside the parcels) to the FRIENDS’ 
WAREHOUSE, 5 NEW STREET HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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JUBILEE YEAR, 1922 


This year is the Jubilee year of the Hospital Sunday Fund. 
The work done during the past 50 years includes 


£2,647,862 


DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE HOSPITALS 


196,512 SURGICAL APPLIANCES 
SUPPLIED to the DISABLED POOR 


The Hospitals of London now need £600,000 to establish their 
recovery from the economic conditions of the past seven years. 
This done, it is believed that with falling prices, the increased 
capacity of the Public to help owing to diminished taxation, and 
the added income from the payments of the Patients them- 
selves, it will be possible to maintain the Voluntary oN 
one of the most justifiable sources of our National Pride 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
JUNE 18th 1922 


£600,000 NEEDED 


Please send a contribution either to your Vicar or Minister, 
or to the Lord Mayor, Mansion House, London, E.C. 4. 


BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND. 


For this year the Fund is working in conjunction with the 
“ Hospitals of London Combined Appeal.” 
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Borneo well in advance of others ; ‘ Shell,’ 
which alone contains Borneo spirit, 
being considerably superior.” 
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be at home; but perhaps his readers would not have anticipated 
that the sterling qualities and ever-musical, homely life of 
middle-class Germany would have found in him an interpreter. 
After leaving Eton, Mr. Baring went to Hildesheim to learn Ger- 
man, to a Dr. Timme, a master in the Real Gymnasium. There, 
too, he was soon at home, not only with the language, but with 
the life and the people. There is a quaint idyllic light upon 
his account of them and the epilogue to it moves us: 

Once during the war I had luncheon with one of the R.F.C. 
Squadron Messes, when I met a pilot who had learnt German at the 
Timme’s. We talked of them, of Atho and of Kurt, whom he had 
known grown-up, and at the end of luncheon that pilot, who was 
just off to fight the Germans in the air, and who was even to meet 
with death in the air fighting the Germans, said to me: “ Prosit 
Timmes.”’ 


The Puppet Show of Memory is a book in which one can gather 
handfuls of good stories, but the stories which are best of all 
are those which derive their point from the flowing context, 
a context of wide, quick sympathy with what is amiable, 
patient, brave and droll in human nature. 


THROUGH THE FOURTH WALL 


Through the Fourth Wall. By W. A. Daruincron. Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

People who seldom go to “the commercial theatre’ must 
wonder what are the qualifications of a critic in that sphere. 
They hear of some plays so bad that they run only two or three 
nights, and of others so good that they do not run at all, while 
from the posters on omnibuses they form an impression of a 
large nurmber of plays so mediocre, or so lacking in self-control, 
that they cannot stop running. To this singular world the 
dramatic critic of their favourite newspaper introduces them, 
once or twice weekly, in a few tactful sentences. He is not, 
be it noted, their own favourite critic. We have seldom met 
a reader who had any but harsh words for the critic of his own 
newspaper, perhaps because few of us in these days have a 
favourite newspaper, and we vent upon individuals the spleen 
we feel towards a street. It is never the opinion of the critic 
on his own paper that the reader professes to value, but some- 
body else’s opinion in some other paper that he probably will 
not see. However, when he is taxed with reading dramatic 
criticisms in general, he pleads guilty, as to a vice shameful in 
itself but sufficiently widespread to be admissible. For some 
mysterious reason dramatic “copy” is popular. The reader 
likes to know, he says, what is going on; and if only “ that 
old dodderer Blank” (naming the gentleman whose initials 
appear in his favourite newspaper) could tell him reliably, all 
would be well. Then he wonders again in reflective moments 
what are the qualifications of Mr. Blank, or any other man, 
to do the job. 

One of them is a sense of humour. It is more important 
fundamentally, though it offers less spectacular prospects, than 
a ready wit. The theatre, as we know it, is like the Albert 
Memorial; it presents an obvious target for the shafts of 
ridicule. There is no end to the clever things that may be said 
about Cairo and its camels, or Decameron Nights and its disrobing 
lady obscured by a solar eclipse, or even about Mr. Galsworthy, 
so admirably endeavouring in the midst of this gaudy confusion 
to turn our minds to a simpler and sincerer standard of values. 
The man who is a wit and nothing else will never know where 
to stop; he will find the subject altogether too tempting. He 
may become immensely successful in his profession by presenting 
the average man on his breakfast table with exactly what the 
average man himself thinks about art, expressed in sentences 
compact as the egg, flavoury as the coffee, and crisp as the toast. 
That is all very well as long as the plays also are written by 
the average man, but with the appearance of a Cherry Orchard 
or a Heartbreak House you can almost see the urbane gentleman’s 
pen begin to falter. He becomes trivial as soon as his theme 
becomes important, and it is not until years have passed, and 
the average man too has had time to make up his mind about 
the work, that he recovers his confident tone on the subject. 
Briefly, you find him out. 

Upon the whole, humour is a more valuable gift for the critic 
to possess. Mr. W. A. Darlington, the author of these essays, 
has a genuine reputation as a humorist, based upon two or 
three novels that may be described (we hope without offence) 
as “best sellers.” But the theatre is his holiday from his 
profession, as our friend, the tiresome wit, will say unless we say 
it first. His point of view is much more enthusiastic than 
mirthful, though he comes out with pleasant little observations 
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that make us blink owlishly at our Daily Telegraph. Some 
times, to the highly critical eye, the judgment is more benignant 
than illuminating. We hope that the number of plays that 
Mr. Darlington likes will not increase, but will rather tend to 
diminish until it draws near to what may be called the critica] 
norm—approached from the reverse direction by rebellious 
persons who began by liking no plays at all. This is one of the 
cases where the via media seems actually not to be despicable, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Difficult Frontier (Yugoslavs and Albanians). By Henry Barren 
Parsons. 6s. 

Most of Mr. Baerlein’s readers, whatever else they may think of his 
book, will agree that its title is well chosen. A map at the beginning 
shows the three Albanian frontiers of 1913, 1918 and 1921. The first, 
devised after the Balkan War, pushed Albanian territory forward et 
the expense of the Jugoslavs. The second, drawn as a temporary 
makeshift by General Franchet d’Espérey, pushed it back. The 
third, the “ Ambassadors’ line,” is a compromise, which leans, however, 
more to the first than the second. Mr. Baerlein himself would accept 
the French General’s decision as a pis aller, but, in the last analysis, 
it is pretty clear that he does not think the Albanians are fit to have any 
frontier at all. He sees their country as a jumble of warring clans, 
like Gaul in the time of Vercingetorix or that part of Asia inhabited 
by the Kurds to-day. Their manners and customs he finds for the 
most part beastly, and their champions, such as Miss Durham and 
Colonel Aubrey Herbert, rouse his worst passions. It is not easy, as 
we know, for anyone who has a first-hand acquaintance with the 
Balkans not to have his pet race, but those who exercise an impartial 
judgment may readily admit much truth in Mr. Baerlein’s indictment. 
Mr. Baerlein’s own parti pris, however, is too apparent. He is more 
Jugoslav than the Jugoslavs. Among the bewildering mass of Albanian 
worthies that crowds his pages—from Lek and Skanderbeg to 
Prenk Bib Doda and a hundred and one contemporary Begs—all the 
good ones seem to be Serbs at heart and all the bad ones Italophils 
or Turcophils. He may be justified in painting the naughtiness of 
Italy in lurid colours ; for there is, indeed, plenty of evidence that the 
Italians have bribed the Albanians and intrigued amongst them and 
supplied them with arms. But is Serbia so irreproachable as Mr, 
Baerlein’s account would lead us to believe ? Have the Jugoslavs 
never done anything naughty except hang up a pig’s head outside a 
mosque—and that in the dim past of the early ’nineties ? We have no 
ill-will against the Serbs, but we frankly do not share his faith in 
the altruism of their Albanian policy, and we shall want more argu- 
ments than he gives us about the unfortunate imbroglio of last autumn 
before we shall take the side of Belgrade and the Mirdites against 
Tirana and the League of Nations. As to his general conclusion that 
“a free, united Albania is in the immediate future quite impossible,” 
it may well be correct. The Albanians have an appalling capacity 
for freedom, and an equally appalling capacity for disunity. Never- 
theless, we have got to solve the problem presented by Albanian 
nationalism ; the existing state of affairs is not only a misfortune for 
Albania, but a menace to the peace of Europe. We are sceptical about 
Mr. Baerlein’s solution of the problem, which is to leave the Balkans 
to the Balkan peoples and expect the Albanians to settle down gradu- 
ally and civilise themselves under the benevolent guidance of the 


Jugoslavs. 


The Art of Cricket. By Warwick W. Armstrronc. With 20 Illustra- 
tions. Methuen. 6s. 

The publishers are justified in describing this as ‘“‘a practical and 
enlightening book.” Mr. Armstrong is thoroughly conversant with 
all the points of cricket, and now that he has retired, he tells the young 
player how it is done, and awards to his own victorious team of last 
year the praise that is its due. The pose of the body in detail is 
rightly considered all-important in batting, and Mr. Armstrong's point 
about driving is worth special notice. Here, as elsewhere, English 
cricket has only suffered a temporary set-back, let us hope. Teachers 
like Mr. A. C. MacLaren can give our batsmen the right sort of courage 
and discretion. The object-lesson in fielding provided by the Aus- 
tralians has already made a good impression. We do not in future 
expect to see a player, however great he may be otherwise, retained 
for Test Matches if he lets the ball go through his legs to the boundary. 
Bowling is the thing every good team must have, and bowlers, like 
poets, have to be born and made, and not hopelessly overworked. 
English cricket wants new and young hands, and there is no reason 
why it should not find them. It wants also captains as judicious as 
Mr. Armstrong, with a mind always on the alert to make the best 
use of the available material. 


Suburbia. By H. M. Bareman. Methuen. 6s. 

Mr. Bateman certainly never drew better. His other albums have 
shown his gift for extravagance ; here his ugly, expressive line is at the 
service of a satire. There is biting truth in his exaggerations ; if we 
smile at them, the next moment the smile vanishes on realising the 
virulent meanness and heart-damping platitude of the lives depicted. 
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FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS. 





We pay very high prices for modern first 
editions. Hardy, Moore, Conrad, Butler, 
De La Mare, Masefield, Max Beerbohm, Drink- 
water, Yeats, Machen, Merrick, Kipling, 
Stevenson, Dowson, W. H. Hudson, Walpole, 
are a few of the authors whose works we 
particularly wish to purchase. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24 Museum Street, London, W.C, 1. 








HE makers of the famous ONOTO 
PEN invite you to try 


Onotot-Pencil 


ALWAYS SHARP 


A new, always sharp pencil, simple in use and 
solid in construction. In Gold, Rolled Gold, 
Silver, etc. Prices from 7/+ to B10+ 
Ask your Stationer to show you one 
Tuomas DE LA RUE & Co., Lr. 
110, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1. 








Manufacturers and Printers of Postaze and 
Revenue Stamps, Bank Notes, Bonds, 
Cheques, Certsficates, etc. 





























THE PRESS 


AND THE 


ORGANISATION OF SOCIETY. 
By NORMAN ANGELL. 


3/6 


“ A wealth of suggestion, all of which is worth serious 
discussion” —Manchester Guardian. 
“It is most certainly a book to get and read.” 
—Weekly Westminster Gazette. 
* Throughout acutely and closely argued; it is withal 
most excellent reading.”°—Economist. 


THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


6 Tavistock Square, London. 




















TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 


WANTED 


One Million Men and Women 
Who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles 
of coast, Last year the Institution received 586,968 Five a 
and the deficit on the year’s working was £110,000. During the 
quarter of this year it has received 128,000 Five Shillings. 
It still urgently needs 872,000 Five Shillings. 
Will you bo “Ome im m= Milliom’*’? 
If so please send your Five Shillings TO-DAY. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Secretary. 


5/- 5/- 





LORD HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 








A Well-known London Periodical 
Publishing House offers facilities 
Jor the Production, Publishing and 


Business Management of one or two periodi- 
cals, trade journals or Association organs. 
Editorial work could not be undertaken, though 
accommodation might be provided. Write 
Box 752, clo “« New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. 


EVERY™MAN THEATRE 


Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 


(Hampstead 7224.) 


Cambridge University, Marlowe Dramatic Society in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ TROIL,US 


AND CRESSIDA.” 
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THE HUMAN HAIR’ 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


* Everybod should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
The new related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 


lation.” —The 
«. The precepts he lays down for the preservation and tion 
hair are sim: yoy po Se + - yy ness 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 
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ST. MARY’S HALL, 
KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON. 


Applications are invited for subscriptions of sums of 
£10 and upwards, bearing interest at 5 per cent per 
annum, to be secured by Debentures on certain freehold 
property and investments of the Hall. 


The Debentures offer to Christian investors an 
exceptional opportunity of assisting to maintain and 
increase the efhiciency of a Church School which admits 
to its Foundation benefits one hundred daughters of the 


poorer Clergy. 








Apply to the 
Head Mistress, 
St. Mary’s Hall, Brighton. 














O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year __ post free 30s. od. 
Six Months ,,_ , 1gs, od, 
One Quarter, ,, 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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These pictures are French in their ruthlessness. Mr. Bateman owes 
much to Caran D’Ache, but there is not the same spontaneous gaiety 
behind his eye; he is harsher. Take picture No. 5, “The 8.45,’ 
in which a suburban platform is packed with outline figures and faces, 
whiffs of tobacco smoke curling above them. The fixed concentration 
on these grotesque faces ; the ruled lines of the railway and telegraph 
wires suggest the monotony, plus the acrid struggle of their lives. Techni- 
cally this picture owes much to Caran D’Ache ; Mr. Bateman has 
learnt from him how to suggest the bulging eye and concentrated 
frown. In Gran’ma (37) the same influence is strong; indeed, por- 
tentous Gran’ma is herself rather French than English. In The 
Little Stranger Mr. Bateman is himself, almost terribly so. Note the 
lurch of the dressing-gowned papa, who has been keeping up his 
spirits with spirits during his wife’s confinement upstairs, the glare of 
conflicting emotions in his face in which joy is certainly not predominant, 
and the futile conventionality of the doctor in the doorway. The 
Nap (39), Stagey (29), Substitutes (49) say everything the artist wishes 
to convey. His furniture is always psychologically observed, its 
ostentation or perverse commonness always characteristic. Mr. Bate- 
man has a terrible eye. 


Social Struggles in Antiquity. By Max Beer. Leonard Parsons. 6s. 
In this small book Mr. Max Beer, the historian of British Socialism, 
has set himself both too large and too difficult atask. He has attempted, 
to compress into two hundred pages an account of social struggles in 
Palestine, Sparta, Rome and in primitive Christianity. The inevitable 
result is that each part of the theme is inadequately treated, and the 
inadequacy is made worse by Mr. Beer’s adoption of his characteristic 
method. He is not a writer who can brilliantly summarise the ten- 
dency of an epoch in a few pages: he is rather a patient gatherer of 
facts and quotations, getting his results by cumulative effect. In 
this book he is at his best in dealing with Rome, because there the social 
struggle appeared in the most obvious forms, and can be most readily 
disentangled from the general history. This is not so in the case of 
Greece, and Mr. Beer wastes a disproportionate amount of his space 
in giving a moderately good account of the quasi-Communistic theories 
of Plato and the rival theories of Aristotle, without succeeding in con- 
veying to his readers any clear picture of the social systems of ancient 
Greece. The sections on Palestine and on primitive Christianity are 
interesting ; but they are too slight. Every now and then it is difficult 
to help laughing at Mr. Beer’s use of Marxian terminology, as when he 
refers to the condition of Palestine before the Roman conquest. “ Thrift, 
trade, the piety and morality of the lower middle-class were the pre- 
vailing sentiments.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Beer, if he pursues 
his intention of following the “‘ social struggle ’’ throughout history, 
will set to work more thoroughly, and paint on a larger canvas, than 
he has here. Sketching does not suit his method. 


Principles of Comparative Economics. By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, 
with a Preface by RapHart-GeorGes Livy. 2 vols. King. 33s. 
This is the most substantial and, it may be said, also the best written 
treatise on economics that has yet been produced by a native of India, 
The author starts, very seriously, from “ First Principles,” which are 
biological, psychological and sociological ; and traces the evolution of 
economic forms under the influence of regional environments, leading 
in India, to distribution by communal groups, as contrasted with the 
individualism of the Western world. The conception that property 
is a trust, not an individual possession, which Europe and America are 
only beginning to learn, is native to India. In the second volume the 
author describes the economic organisation of Indian life, in the family, 
the guild, and the village community, elaborating the relationships 
among these communal entities, and between them and the individuals 
within and without. This leads to a “co-ordination of economic 
and communal values,” including the “social and economic value of 
vital religion.” 

It will be seen that Dr. Mukerjee has not followed the scheme of a 
treatise on the “‘ Principles of Economics,” which has for a century or 
more been traditional in Great Britain. He has written an original 
and stimulating book, which will be read in India, and which ought 
to be considered by British economists. 


THE CITY 


USINESS shows some signs of reviving, but new issue 
results are patchy. The £250,000 of 7 per cent. preference 
shares offered by Joseph Nathan & Co. (Glaxo), at par 

to their own shareholders only, has been over-subscribed, but 
the public took only about one-third of the Danish Munici- 
palities 5 per cent. Loan, offered at 934; as a result this Loan 
can be purchased at about 2 discount, i.c., £91 10s. per £100, 
at which it is attractive, for its safety is beyond question. 
Brazilian Traction has at last resumed dividends on the ordinary 
shares by the announcement of a distribution of one per cent., 
the first since 1917. Up to then it paid its dividends quarterly, 
so the market is hoping that this means a quarterly dividend in 
future. Our governing class has for years been intimately con- 


nected with business, but of late there seems to be a further 
growth of this tendency. Lord Milner has just been made chair. 
man of the Rio Tinto Company, of which great copper mine 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland is Managing Director, and Earl Haig 
has joined the Board of the Standard Life Assurance Company. 
This latter company is already so strong that it is difficult to 
enhance its prestige, and perhaps this appointment is the 
thing the management could think of in this direction. 


* * * 


The gross receipts of the railway companies to date, after 
allowing for a considerable saving in working expenses, do not 
justify the belief that they are earning a sum commensurate 
with last year’s dividends, and in so far as prices of railway stocks 
are based upon those dividends, purchasers may receive a rude 
awakening one day when the Government dole, or compensation, 
of £100,000,000 is exhausted. But this will take some time. 
The news that the Royal Dutch has sold 1,250,000 of its Shell 
Transport shares at a price which will bring it in over five millions 
sterling is interesting, and will not pass unnoticed by Moscow. 
We shall probably have a sharp revival one of these days in the 
oil market, and a still greater one in the rubber share section, 
if concerted action should come about between the Malay and 
Dutch Governments to restrict production and improve the price 


of the commodity. 
* * * 


The following extract from Hansard of 29th May last does not 
seem to have received the attention it merits: 


Colonel Wedgwood asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the interest on national savings certificates is met out of 
the Consolidated Fund only at the expiration of the period of years 
for which they run ; whether the interest is met when these certifi- 
cates are renewed or only when they are not renewed ; how much 
was, in fact, paid out as interest and arrears of interest on national 
savings certificates during the last financial year; how much is 
estimated to be paid out in this financial year; and what total 
amount of national savings certificates are now current ? 

Mr. Young: Interest is charged on the Consolidated Fund as and 
when savings certificates are paid off. £6,566,000 was paid for 
interest in 1921-22; £8,000,000 is estimated for interest in 1922-23. 

‘The total amount of certificates now current is approximately 
£342,000,000 (at issue price). 


As is well known, people paid 15s. 6d. (now increased to 16s.) 
and received a certificate repayable five years later at 20s. The 
difference represents deferred interest at something more than 
5 per cent. per annum, which on an issue of £342,000,000 calls 
for more than £17,000,000 per annum. By the delightful system 
of calculating this as a liability only when the certificates are 
paid off, present budgets are lightened to the detriment of later 
ones. I should like to see the certificate the auditors would 
attach to the accounts of a company which concealed its liabilities 


in this manner. 
* * * 


In unveiling a bronze statue of the late Sir John Brunner 
at Northwich last week, Sir Alfred Mond, who is the son of Sir 
John Brunner’s partner, Dr. Ludwig Mond, paid a well-deserved 
tribute to a distinguished man. He said that Sir John Brunner’s 
ideas were often far in advance of other people’s ; that he also 
had the courage of his opinions, whether popular or not, and 
that he was a prophet who lived to see many of his prophecies 
fulfilled. I can state from personal knowledge that Sir John 
Brunner was a convinced supporter of the idea of railway national- 
isation in this country, and I can also form a pretty shrewd idea 
as to what his opinion would have been, had he lived, of some of 
Sir Alfred Mond’s present colleagues. Why, oh why did the 
Minister of Health at the unveiling say: “The business Sir 
John created was not a money-making machine, but a great 
national asset’? The establishment of new industries in this 
country is a national benefit, but why deny the money-making 
part of it—the more so as the report issued only a few days ago 
shows that the new profit of Brunner Mond and Company for 
the last financial year was £1,022,000? After paying 7} per 
cent. on £4,000,000 of Preference shares, the fixed rate of which 
was raised last year from 7 per cent. to 7} per cent., a dividend 
of 8 per cent. was paid on the £9,647,041 of Ordinary shares ; 
this reasonable rate of dividend, on examination, proves to be 
equal to 20 per cent., for in 1918 the company wrote up the value 
of some of its assets and gave three fully paid bonus shares for 
every two shares held. To go out of one’s way to say that such 
a business is not a money-making machine is like saying that 
there is not much of a housing shortage. 

A. Emit DaAvIEs. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


— 


CITY GENERAL TRUST, LIMITED 


AMALGAMATION UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED. 


An ExtraorDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the City General Trust, 
Limited, was held on Monday at Kingsway Hall, Lord Askwith (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving a resolution for the liquidation of the 
company, called attention to the circular dated June 3, containing an 
offer for an amalgamation made by the British and Allied Investments 
Corporation, Limited, upon terms which had been arrived at as a result 
of the negotiations which had taken place. The company with which 
it was proposed to ally, he said, had an authorized capital of £1,000,000 
of which £400,000 had been fully paid up. It was an issuing house 
with a strong board of directors under the chairmanship of the Earl of 
Harrowby, and had been successful in paying dividends since 1918. 
On an amalgamation there would be payable to the shareholders of 
the City General Trust for the half-year ending June 30 a dividend for 
six months at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and in return for 
their certificates they would receive a certificate for an equal number of 
shares in the British and Allied Investments Corporation. 

The directors, who recommended the shareholders to accept the 
proposal now submitted, had received proxies for £196,069 in favour of 
the amalgamation, being more than three-quarters of the total holdings. 
The advantage of the amalgamation was, he thought, apparent. It 
had been brought before the notice of the board, after very careful 
negotiations, by Mr. Fredk. J. Benson, the chief o: izer of the City 
General Trust, who had been desirous of giving ‘the shareholders a 
return for their money by putting their holdings upon the best basis. 
Credit was due to him for the caution and the know he had shown 
in relation to the company’s affairs. The City General Trust had, over 
the period of its existence, which included one of the greatest slumps 
in trading which this country had ever experienced, paid on an average 
a dividend of over 5 per cent. They had got through that period 
successfully and were able to have an interest in enterprises from which 
it was hoped that an even stronger position might be attained. The 
manager of the British and Allied Investments Corporation was 
satisfied that he would be able to give a good return from the various 
items that he had on hand. 

Sir Witt1aM H. Porter, Bt., seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The draft agreement was unanimously approved, and a hearty vote 
of thanks to the directors concluded the proceedings. 








PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of a partner. Life Assurance is the 
ideal way of providing the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 














OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address : 
Established in 1819. 





BOOES.—Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruik- 
shank, 1826, {10; Old English Squire, with coloured plates, 1821, {15; 
The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, 

fine lot, {21 ; Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, {7 7s.; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., 
12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 vols., privately printed, 
3 108.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, {2 2s. ; 
e’s Short Studies English i» Ireland and History England, 19 vols., half morocco, 

fine set, {6 6s.; Butler’s Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., coloured plates, 
iy pub. £8 8s. ; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., £2 2s. ; Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
. by Bran n, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, £6 6s.; George Moore Memoirs, My 
Dead Life, dened exon, £3 38.; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 vols., {4 48.; Everyman, a 
ity Play, Riccardi Press, £3 158. ; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlin- 

son’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 78. ; Holland and Beigium, illustrated by splendid 
engravings by Bartlett, about 1840, {2 2s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, just issued a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, £3 58.; 
Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., £t0 10s. ; 
Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., 1st Edits., £4 10s.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. 


Johnson, 1890, £3 3s.; Omar Khayyam, ew paper copy. Villon Socy., £4 48.; send 
also for catalogue. if you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Tam the most ¢ book-finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt 


Water Ballads, Widow in Bye Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other 1st Edits. of 

; Max Beerbohm Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 tures, 1913; Zuleika 
Dobson, 1911, and any other Beerbohm rst Edits.; Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895 ; 
Lord Jim, 1900 ; Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898; Youth, 1902 ; 
Some R 1912.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobn Bright Street, 








OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 78. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 108. ; 

Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
Wexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 
£10 108.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., {7 10s.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 Vols., ar ; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., £4 ros. (cost £16) ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols., 
. £3 38.); Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., £6 6s.; Dunsany’s Chronicles of 

signed 1st edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish Registers, 16 vols., £9 ; wospte’s 


Physician, illus., 5 vols., 30s. (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll illus., 158. ; Cornhill 
=, 42 vols., hf. calf, £4 48.; Trall’s Sexual Physiology, 48. 64.; Beardsley’s 
and Later Work, 2 vols., 508. ; rare books su’ ; state wants; catalogues 
. List free. Libraries purchased. “ 
Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

Gentlemen and Ladies. First CLass THROUGHOUT. 
July 11. DOLOMITES AND OBERAMMERGAU. 4 weeks. 79 gus. 
Sept. 26. NORTH ITALIAN ART CITIES, 4 weeks. 79 gus. 

Miss BisHor, F.R.G.S., Auckland Rd., Upper Norwood, London, 8.E. 19. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Euuis. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetariam Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
= toate, ate quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. RocEens. 

















REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the "s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Lean Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. "s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


RIGHTON BOARDING BSTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
ome ee water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tarift trom 
Mr. and . MassinemaM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. c. 
HERE NATURE CURES AND SCIENCE AIDS: 


HEREFORD NATURE CURE HYDRO, 
Uplands, Aylstone Hill, Hereford. 


OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by Enxlish ladies 














WITZERLAND.—W Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Moun . Terms from 7s. a day. 





TO BE LET, SOLD AND WANTED. 


ODERN OAK-BEAMED HOUSE to be let furnished in beautiful 
M wooded country for eight weeks from July 29th. Rural surroundings, very 
quiet, oe i wy —— , — ee. Le mg amas 
ft. | > ooms (sleep eight), two > ien, en 
pa AY FN d. mx Tk, or offer.—Fair Rising, Steep, Petersfield, Hants. 


ICTORIA.—Well-equipped bed-sitting rooms. Slot gas fires and 
baths. Single 25s., large double 35s. per week, or small suites if preferred. 
Breakfast and dinner obtainable, but not compulsory. Inclusive terms 

quoted on enquiry.—Write PROPRIETRESS, 97 St. George’s Road, S.W. 1. 


OTSWOLDS.—Small House for month from August roth; maid 
left ; 3 guineas per week.—OsBorneE, The Cottage, Rendcombe, Cirencester. 














PARTMENTS in refined cottage home (400 ft.) in beautiful rural 
A Herts. Acre ground, farm produce, outside sanitation.—Foxter, Cottage, 
Wood End, Hemel Hempstead. 
LOOMSBURY. — 2 or 3 bright furnished rms. Gas-ckr., el. 
light, Everything found.—Letter first, L. C. 16 Woburn Bidgs., W.C. 1, 


EAD.*RS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that yaa for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 2. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


EAUTIFUL and HEALTHY HOME for 3 or 4 children with a 
retired medical woman living on the Chilterns. Good educational advantages. 
Write Box 746, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


W.c, 2. 


ITY MAN AND WIFE would like to receive a gentleman as 
Paying Guest in comfortable farmhouse near Bishop Stortford. 2} gus. p.w. 
—Box 753, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











TUDENTS RECEIVED in a large and beautifully situated house, 
London, N.W.1 district. References required. 2 guns. Rooms, breakfast, 
dinner and all meals on Saturday and ae 735, New STaTEsMaN, 


to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 2 


K PLATES. designs.—Write for particulars to 
i yg Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
W COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send ga:ments for free estimate.—lLonpon Turnine Co. (Dept. “ BE”), 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


L = TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22) Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 











HOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of Family Portraits, Miniatures, etc., 
at moderate charges. Mr. James Benny (Yaxley Cottage, Lesbourne Road, 
Reigate) specialises in this work. Persona! visits within forty miles of London. 

Greatest care taken of originals. References if desired. 








THE ELASTIC BELTS (bonel 4 pe 3), 73. 
 — ELASTIC BUST BODICES, 4s. 
ELASTIC CORSETS (low cut), 7s. 6d. 
and State hip, bust or waist measurement. 
ACTIVE Money returned if not approved. 
WOMAN “ BOBBIE BARGAINS,” DYER &CO., WELWYN (Herts). 
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SCHOOLS. 
SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 





UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. ——— WEBSTER 
headmistress Scheol, 


a ae. og he 
wae. | - 
suitable food and health On the 
from the sea. heathy condition. nurse from the 

O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING 

THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON he ae 





per annum.— 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 
ST. DAVID’S, ee GREEN, SURREY, 
or girls from 8 to 14 years of 
RHYS, ‘Somerville College, Oxford 





‘hool of Modern History, M. 


Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D. _ T.), Liverpool, and Miss 


GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere Sch 
an gEES 180 to 220 guineas a year, ae. 
in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTHLANDS 
scHooL © _ Application lor admission should be addressed to Miss Rvs, at St. David's, 
as soon as Before September 6th, interviews by appointment only. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 





A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 Ee 
te 


Education without residence f° pp en : Miss Atice J. Ropmmson, 
scholas of Newnham College, the Maria Gray College. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the Principat. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 








Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 


Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft amd Domestic Science branch 


pecial 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLtis and the 
Misses MANV 


ILLE. 





ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 


community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
YV SODIkER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURYTHMICS TAUGHT. 





CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Trainviug 





SCHOOL, 
of Education), for Boys and ute, e-3? at fos 
ull particu > Gen ee 


SCHOOL. 
ed in ber by Miss I. L. 
Honours beb *SToder: 4 A., 


LECTURES, ETC. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council : T. W. H. Insxip, Esq., K.C., M.P, 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopce, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be 
offered for —a in — 1923. A certain number bf EXHIBI. 
TIONS may also be award 

Students are prepared for ‘the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, WESTFIELD 
COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 

SUMMER SCHOOL IN DANCING. 
MARGARET MORRIS METHOD. 
T= MODERN SCHOOL OF DANCE are holding their Secong 
Summer School in the Cotswolds from July 31st to September oth. 
Dancing, Colour and Design, Musical Appreciation, Dalcroze 
Lectures and Performances.—For full particulars apply Miss K. B, 
Waurncop, 65 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


| heed Vacancies, Summer School Conferences at League of Nations 
and International Labour Office Headquarters, Geneva, with 
co-operation of members of res ive Secretariats. Leave 
London August 2nd. Leave Geneva August roth or 13th. Inclusive 
charges respectively {12 or {14.—Full information LEAGUE OF Nations 
UNION, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. I. 


UBLIC MEETING of the Guild of Health in the Church House, 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, on Wed., Jume arst, at 5. 5-39 p.m. 

** ESSENTIALS OF SPIRITUAL HEALING.” Speakers: Miss A. Maude 
Royden, Rev. H. R. lL. Sheppard,, Rev. Harold Anson. The Bishop # © ensington 
will preside. Admission free. Collection. 

















ARION McCARTHY (sister of “Lillah | McCarthy). PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. Systematized Course indispensable to those engaged in Public 
Work ; also specially prepared PUSTAL COURSE.—16 Hallam Street, 

Portland 1 Place, _W. 1. Langham 2530. 


A= VIVENDI EVOLUTION LEAGUE. 
Free Lectures, Wednesdays, 3.30 p.m., 
by Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 
at 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. r. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
| eae mre EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 











_ Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1, 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Mes 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


| ——— CLUB, 19 Buckingham Street, Strand.—Manageress 
REQUIRED with catering and administrative experience.— Write, stating age, 
salary, etc., to HON, SECRETARY, 




















extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics en the S 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, S KENSINGTON. 


A DAY SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 
14 years. Fully qualified staff.—For — apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
33 COURTFIELD GARDENS, LONDON, 5S.W. 


ZDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. a information apply 
ANGLO-Swiss EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne and 21 St. George’s Square, 


S.W. 1), which represents many of the best Schools and arranges for conducted 
parties of pupils. 


ST. GEQRGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply PRinctPaL, 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to quote 
for any class of Magazine, Book or Catalogue work.—Specifications to Box 
702, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING. 




















OES ANY READER of Tae New STATESMAN require the services 
of a cheerful and capable lady, who is an excel'ent needlewoman (particularly 
good at mending), good pianist, fond of children and books, and willing to 

make herself generally useful ?—Box 750, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

wo 40, Offers any or all of the following subjects, for the 
month of August. Gymnastics, Massage, Gardening, Handicrafts. Salary 
according to requirements.—Box 748, NFw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

( . ENTLEMAN, married, wants place of trust. Thoroughly prac- 


tical. Agriculture, Horticulture, and Poultry.—Foxier, Wood End, Hemel 
Hempstead. 








LITERARY. 


UTHORS should torward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted 








NOW READY. 
NDEX to VOL. XVIII. of THE NEW STATES- 
MAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on request. 
To other readers, One Shilling, post free.—THE 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


JUNE 17, 1999 

















‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery, Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 








"T YEEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANR, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
rately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ aay 
typing experience.—Miss HiLpiTcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 


DSS and TYPEWRITING.—The Stuart Literary and 
Typewriting Bureau, 18 and 19 Great Russell Street, executes orders 
as above at an assured 33% saving on present-day charges. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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